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ESSAY 


TOWARDS  ILLUSTRATING 


THE  ANCIENT  HISTORY 


OF  THE 


BRITANNIC  ISLES. 


f*  HE  Irifh  Manufcripts  contain  a  more  perfed. 


account  of  the  emigrations  of  the  Armenian- 


Scythians,  Periians,  <kc .  from  the  banks  of  the  Caf* 
plan  and  Euxine  Seas,  to  the  Illands  of  the  Medi- 
terrannean,  to  Africa,  to  Spain,  and  to  the  Britannic 
Ifles,  than  any  hiftory  hitherto  known. 

The  detail  of  thefe  emigrations  perfectly  corre- 
fpond  with  the  Punic  Annals,  tranflated  out  of  the 
Books  of  King  HlernfaVs  Library  for  Salluft  ;  they 
agree  with  the  traditions  of  the  Breberi }  alias  Showah , 
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alias  Amazing s,  of  the  Mountains  of  Barbary,  even  in 
the  name  of  their  leader ;  they  agree  with  the  molt 
ancient  Armenian  Hiftory,  written  by  Mofes  Choro - 
tienjis ,  in  names  and  fadts ;  and,  lafily,  they  corre- 
fpond  with  the  moft  authentick  Spanifh  Hiflorians. 

Confequently,  thefe  Mif.  cannot  be  the  forgeries  of 
Irifh  Monks  of  the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  as  has 
been  averted  by  fome  modern  writers  too  haftily. 

Many  of  thefe  Mff.  were  collected  into  one  volume, 
written  in  the  Irifh  language,  by  Father  JeofF 
Keating.  A  tranflation  of  this  work  into  Engiifh 
appeared  many  years  ago,  under  the  title  of  Keatings 
Hijlory  of  Ireland. 

The  Tranflator,  entirely  ignorant  of  ancient  Geo« 
graphy,  has  given  this  hillory  an  Englifh  drefs,  fo 
ridiculous,  as  to  become  the  laughing-hock  of  every 
reader. 

The  Euxine  Sea,  of  the  original,  becomes  the 
Baltic  in  the  tranflation ;  the  Ifland  of  Sicily,  Goth¬ 
land;  Gadiz  is  France;  and  Frange,  or  Farangah, 
(as  the  Arabs  write  it)  that  is,  Turqueflan,  alias 
Touran,  is  tranflated  into  Gaul. 

Thefe  blunders  gave  room  to  a  modern  Author  * 
to  obferve,  that  the  Irifh  hiflorians  jumped  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Nile,  and  from  the  Nile  to  the  Baltic,- 
ss  eafy  as  a  man  fleps  over  a  gutter.  He  fhould 
have  learned  the  language  of  the  original  before  he 
had  ventured  to  criticife. 

Thus  has  the  Irifh  Efiftory  been  looked  upon  as 
the  mod:  fabulous  of  all  hiftories,  and  on  that  ac¬ 
count  unworthy  of  attention. 

If  fable  in  ancient  hiflory  is  made  the  criterion 
of  its  validity,  we  muff  explode  that  of  all  other 
Nations,  except  the  Jews.  The  Arab  writers  have 

The  Writer  of  the  Southern  Tour  in  Ireland. 
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met  with  a  good  reception  in  the  learned  world,  yet 
their  works  are  full  of  fabulous  narrations,  wonders 
and  incredibilities :  they  not  only  deal  in  fictions,  but 
difcover  a  moll  remarkable  ignorance  in  Chronology® 
Yet  thefe  faults  have  not  fo  far  prejudiced  the  learned 
againit  them,  as  to  think  them  in  no  particular  de- 
ferving  of  credit.  The  Authors  of  the  Englilh  Uni- 
verfal  Hiilory  declare  the  ignorance  of  the  Arabian 
writers,  in  chronology,  even  when  they  treat  of 
Events  that  happened  not  many  centuries  before  the 
Hejra  !  And  Niebuhr  who  lately  travelled  in  Arabia* 
with  advantages  that  fall  to  the  ihare  of  few  of  our 
modern  travellers  (being  both  a  fcholar  and  a 
Philofopher),  informs  us,  that  the  Arabs  were  ut¬ 
terly  ignorant  of  the  ancient  hiilory  of  their  own 
country. 

The  Greeks,  to  whom  we  are  much  indebted,  are 
Hill  more  fabulous :  they  knew  little  of  the  Geogra¬ 
phy  of  the  Globe  ;  and  the  Romans  lefs.  To  ufe 
the  expreffion  of  a  learned  Orientaliil  they  were 
like  a  fine  luftre  in  a  large  hall  :  they  might  diffufe 
their  rays  a  great  way  around  :  but  they  could  not 
illuminate  all  the  extremities  :  they  could  not  throw 
light  into  every  dark  recefs.  The  judicious  Quin¬ 
tilian  thought  he  palled  not  too  fevere  a  cenfure 
when  he  wrote,  Greeds  hi/loricis  pier  unique  poetic  eejimk 
lein  effe  licentiam .  And  Strabo  is  yet  more  fevere. 
iS  Though  the  Greek  hiilorians  have  pretended  to 
ci  give  a  hiftory  of  Cyrus,  and  his  particular  Wars 
with  thofe  who  were  called  Mej]  age  tee :  yet  no- 
“  thing  precife  and  fatisfadlory  could  ever  be  ob- 
tained  :  not  even  in  refpedt  to  the  war.  There  is 
(<  the  fame  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  ancient 
hiilory  of  the  Perfians,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Medes 

*  Richardfon’s  Differtation  on  Eaftern  Lang.  p?.*$  i  * 
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iS  and  Syrians :  we  can  meet  with  little  that  can  Be 
i£  deemed  authentic,  on  account  of  the  weaknefs  of 
u  thofe  who  wrote,  and  their  uniform  love  of  fable . 
For  finding  that  writers,  who  profefledly  deal  in 

65  fidion  without  any  pretentions  to  truth,  were  re- 
<e  garded  :  they  thought  that  they  ihould  make  their 
“  writings  equally  acceptable,  if  in  the  fyflem  of 
6i  their  hidory  they  were  to  introduce  circumdances 
“  which  they  had  neither  feen,  nor  heard,  nor  re- 
iC  ceived  upon  the  authority  of  another  perfon  :  pro- 

66  ceeding  merely  upon  this  principle,  that  they 
“  ffiould  be  mod  likely  to  pleafe  people’s  fancy,  by 
“  having  recourfe  to  what  was  marvellous  and  new. 

On  this  account  we  may  more  fafely  truft  to  He- 
u  fiod  and  Homer,  when  they  prefent  us  with  a 
lid  of  demigods  and  heroes,  and  even  to  the 
tragic  Poets,  than  to  Ctefias,  Herodotus,  Hella- 
**  nicus,  and  writers  of  that  Clafs.  Even  the  ge- 
*c  rality  of  hiftorians  who  write  about  Alexander 
€C  are  not  fafely  to  be  truded  :  for  they  fpeak  with 
“  great  confidence,  relying  upon  the  glory  of  the 
iC  monarch  whom  they  celebrate,  and  the  remotenefs 
4i  of  the  countries  in  which  he  was  engaged  ;  even 
u  at  the  extremities  of  Alia,  at  a  great  didance 
a  from  us,  and  our  concerns.  This  renders  them 
ec  very  fecure ;  for  what  is  referred  to  a  didance  is 
u  difficult  to  be  confuted*.” 

In  another  place  Strabo  goes  on  in  the  fame  drain. 
<c  The  writers,  who  mud  neceffarily  be  appealed  to, 
<(  were  in  continual  oppojition ,  and  contradicted  one  ano- 
ct  ther.  And  how  could  it  be  otherwife  ?  for  if  they 
gc  erred  fo  jfhamefully  when  they  had  occular  proof, 

*  Strabo?  Lib.  ii.  p.  774* 
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**  haw  could  they  fpeak  with  certainty,  where  they 
%c  were  lead  by  hearfay  f  ?’* 

The  Grecians,  fays  Mr.  Bryant,  were  groiily  igno¬ 
rant  in  refpeCfc  to  foreign  events,  they  were  a  bigot- 
ted  people,  highly  prejudiced  in  their  own  favour; 
and  fo  devoted  to  idle  tradition,  that  no  arguments 
could  wean  them  of  their  folly 

After  fuch  a  weight  of  Evidence,  fays  Mr.  Richard- 
fon,  is  there  great  prefumption  in  fuppofing,  amidd 
fo  much  error,  fome  amendment  poffible?  Can  there 
be  any  impropriety  in  the  enquiry,  how  far  the  re¬ 
cords,  and  the  hiftorians  of  a  people,  might,  in  re- 
fpeCt  to  their  own  annals,  correct  the  midakes  and 
the  fictions  of  drangers  ?  Or,  can  there  be  much 
harm,  in  directing,  if  poflible,  the  attention  of  inge¬ 
nious  and  learned  travellers  to  the  difcovery  of  fucll 
ancient  materials,  as  might  tend  either  to  authenti¬ 
cate,  or  to  confute  the  hidorians  of  more  modern 
times  j  ?  How  dender,  indeed,  were  the  bed  preten- 
fions  of  the  Greeks  to  any  real  knowledge  of  the  hid 
tory,  language,  or  manners  of  ancient  Perfia  !  Xeno- 

Ehon  and  Ctefias  were  amongd  the  few  who  could 
ave  even  an  opportunity  of  con ful ting  authentic  re¬ 
cords  ;  yet,  by  a  lingular  fatality,  there  are  not  two 
productions  of  antiquity  more  quedioned  than  the 
Cyropcedia  of  Xenophon,  and  the  Annals  of  Ctefius. 

Notwithdanding  the  fentiments  of  Plato  and  Ci¬ 
cero,  the  Cyropsedia  has  been  followed,  as  an  au« 
thentic  hidory,  by  Africanus,  Jofephus,  Ulher,  Pri¬ 
de  aux.  And  the  authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hidory 
conlider  its  authority  as  far  preferable  to  that  of  He¬ 
rodotus.  Scaliger,  Erafmus,  and  many  others,  look 
upon  it,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  mere  collection  of  fig- 

*  Lib,  XV.  p»  ico6. 
t  Mythology,  vol.  L  p,  i©o.  and  f 43 , 

%  Differ:,  p.  39 6. 
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ments.  Dr.  Jackfon,  deciaring  it  to  be  more  feigned 
than  real,  fays,  66  it  has  milled  every  writer  who  has 
attempted  to  follow  it.”  The  DoCtor,  at  the  fame 
time,  ftyles  Herodotus  the  moll  accurate  and  faithful 
hiftorian,  and  confiders  Ctelias  in  a  very  different 
light  from  the  learned  in  general.  To  Ctelias,  on  the 
other  hand.  Sir  I.  Newton  pays  fmall  regard;  but  to 
Herodotus,  notwithftanding  the  Anathema  of  Strabo, 
he  looks  up  with  high  refpedt.  He  calls  him,  after 
Cicero,  the  father  of  Hiftory ,  and  endeavours  to  re¬ 
concile  with  him  every  point  of  early  chronology. 
When  fuch  men  differ,  who  can  decide  *  ?— XJbi  tanta 
eft  contentio,  ibi  vel  nullam  vel  incertam  elfe  verita- 
tem  f*. 

Yet,  as  St.  Paul  faid  in  another  cafe,  I  jhink  we 
may  fay  in  this,  That  God  hath  not  left  us  without  a 
witnefs ,  but  hath  given  us  certain  notes  and  marks, 
if  we  were  fo  diligent  as  to  mark  them,  whereby  we 
may  eafily  point  out  the  original  habitations  of  the 
firft  colonies  of  mankind.  Among  the  various  ex¬ 
pedients  by  which  learned  men  have  tried  to  clear 
up  the  mift  that  hangs  over  the  early  accounts  of  all 
nations,  none  has  been  fo  generally  approved  in 
theory,  or  fo  fuccefsfully  applied,  as  that  which  makes 
identity  or  remarkable  limilarity  of  language,  man¬ 
ners,  and  religious  obfervances,  its  principal  foun¬ 
dation.  Both  ancient  and  modern  criticks,  proceeding 
on  this  plan,  have  made  fuch  deductions  from  very 
fcanty  premiles,  as  almoft  challenge  the  certainty  of 
ftridt  demonftration. 

The  fubjedt,  however,  is  by  no  means  exhaufted  : 
in  the  extenftve  field  of  etymology  efpeciaily,  there 

*  DifTert,  p.  joo. 
f  V offius* 
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Is  ample  room  for  every  proficient  in  every  toffgvr© 
to  exercife  his  induftry  as  well  as  ingenuity.  Who¬ 
ever  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  comparing  the  common 
Irifh,  fpoken  vernacularly  at  this  day,  in  the  weftern 
fkirts  of  Europe,  with  the  languages  of  the  Eaft  now 
in  ufe,  and  with  thofe  which  for  ages  paft  have  been 
preferved  only  in  books,  will  not  eafily  be  perfuaded 
that  chance  ever  produced  the  plain  analogies  that 
every  where  prefent  themfelves  to  an  obfervant  eye. 
Chance  may,  and  often  does,  produce  refemblances  ; 
but  whole  tribes  and  fpecies  of  relatives  and  corre¬ 
latives  muft  have  their  foundation  in  nature,  whole 
works  are  varioufly  uniform. 

It  is  unreafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  proper  names 
of  men,  places,  rivers,  &c.  were  originally  impofed 
in  an  arbitrary  manner,  without  regard  to  properties, 
circumftances,  or  particular  occurrences :  we  fhould 
rather  think,  that  in  the  earlieft  periods,  and  efpeci- 
ally  where  the  ufe  of  letters  was  unknown,  a  name 
ufually  conveyed  a  brief  hiftory  of  the  thing  fignified, 
and  thus  recorded,  as  it  were,  by  a  method  of  arti¬ 
ficial  memory ;  manifeft  and  numerous  inftances  of 
this  are  the  Patriarchal  names  recorded  by  Mofes. 

The  Poets  were  aifo  the  only  hiilorians  of  the 

* 

Heroick  Ages;  and  they,  imitating  the  former  ufage, 
are  full  of  epithets  expreflive  of  remarkable  quali¬ 
ties,  properties,  or  local  exploits.  The  fir  ft  profe 
writers  ftudied  more  to  pleafe  after  the  manner  pf 
the  Poets,  than  to  inform  their  readers  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  are  their  works  filled  with  improbable  ftories, 
faid  to  be  preferved  by  tradition,  and  with  extrava¬ 
gant  fictions,  chiefly  calculated  for  amufement.  Even 
the  moft  approved  ancients  muft  be  read  with  extreme 
caution,  compared  with  others,  and  with  themfelves, 
lifted  by  the  rules  of  juft  criticiftn,  and  fometimes 

fubjedted 
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fubjedfced  to  the  fevere  torture  of  etymological  dif* 
quifition. 

Alter  this  conceflion,  the  mod  fanguine  advocates 
for  the  authenticity  of  the  ancient  Iriih  monuments, 
ftill  remaining,  cannot  take  it  amifs  that  we  apply 
the  fame  touchdone  to  domellick  as  to  foreign 
vouchers.  By  fuch  analylis  perhaps  fome  rays  may  be 
admitted,  whereby  to  difcover  u  who  were  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  not  only  the  Britifh  JJles>  bat  of  a  con~ 
fid  enable  part  ofWeftern  Europe •  ’ 

And  this  is  not  the  only  advantage  we  fhall  reap 
by  fuch  an  invedigation  :  many  pail  ages,  in  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  the  infpired  penman,  become  elucidated 
thereby ;  religious  cudoms  and  ceremonies,  borrowed 
by  the  Jews  from  the  idolatrous  nations  in  the  Eaft, 
are  often  expreffed  by  a  lingle  word,  the  true  fignifi- 
cation  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew, 
Chaldean,  or  Arabic  languages :  the  fame  words  are 
frequently  to  be  met  in  the  iriih  MSS.  denoting  the 
fame  ceremony,  -and  this  fo  defcribed,  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  conjedure ;  for  example,  Samac ,  Smac^  or 
Smags  in  Iriih,  is  the  palm  of  the  hand:  at  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  a  King,  or  the  ordination  of  a  Pried,  the 
Chief  Pried  paffcd  the  palms  of  both  hands  down 
the  temples  of  the  Prince  or  Pried,  and  he  was  then 
faid  to  be  fmacd  •  hence  fmacd  or  fmaff,  dgnify  au¬ 
thority  ;  one  fet  over  the  people  :  crioch fmacd  a  Go¬ 
vernment,  from  crioch  a  Territory  ;  and,  as  a  verb, 
fmacdam  is  to  govern.  The  fame  word  is  ufed  by 
Mofes,  when  he  put  Jodiua  in  authority,  with  the 
fame  ceremony.  <£  And  Jodiua  the  Son  of  Nun  was 
*x  full  of  the  fpirit  of  wifdom  ;  for  Mofes  pD  fa- 
tx  maclTd  him,  laying  his  hands  upon  him  :  and  the 
“  Children  of  Ifrael  hearkened  unto  him,  and  did  as 
u  the  Lord  commanded  Mofes. ,s  (Deutr.  34.  v.  9.) 
A  fecond  example  is  in  the  Iriih  word  amarcall ,  i.  e. 

4  Sign  uni 
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Signum  X,  that  is,  the  fign  with  which  the  Emtr$ 
or  Noble,  was  anointed  on  the  forehead  between  the 
eyes  :  it  is  the  ancient  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  and  Irifh 
X  Thau-;  and  hence  arofe  the- Office  of  the  Jewifli 
Priefts  called  Immorcalm ,  or  Immarcalin.  Thefe,  and 
many  other  examples,  will  be  fully  detailed  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work 

The  Annals  of  Ireland  teftify,  that  the  ancient 
Irifh  were  the  descendants  of  Magog,  canfeqnently 
they  were  Scythians.  As  fuch  they  have  been  efteemed 
an  illiterate  and  lavage  people.  The  Authors  of  the 
Univerfal  Hiftory,  to  fupport  a  fyftem,  and  too 
clofely  adhering  to  Greek  authorities,  deny  the  ufe 
of  letters  to  the  Scythians ;  yet  when  they  come  to 
treat  of  the  Tartars  (the  defendants  of  thefe  Scy¬ 
thians),  they  confefs,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
the  Tartars  had  the  ufe  of  letters,  from  the  earlieft 
times ;  and  a  modern  author  infills,  that  the  Irifh 
had  not  letters,  before  the  coming  of  Patrick  into 
the  Hand  :  the  reader  will  find  fuch  undeniable 
proofs  of  the  ancient  Irifh  having  had  the  ufe  of 
letters,  and  of  having  been  fkilled  in  all  the  faiences 
of  the  times,  as  will  leave  great  room  to  regret 
the  deflrubtion  of  records,  monuments,  &ce  by  our 
zealous  Chriftian  mifilonaries  on  their  arrival  in  that 
Hand. 

As  Scvthians,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britannic 
Ifles,  prior  to  the  final  fettlement  of  the  Cymmerig, 
or  Walfh,  from  Gaul,  were  to  be  deemed  a  barba¬ 
rous  people.  The  modern  hiftori-an  making  no*  dif~ 
t  indiion  between  the  Nomad  e  or  Northern  Scythian, 
and  the  civilized  or  Southern  Scythian  of  Armenia, 
has  treated  them  as  the  Great  Montefquie-u  has  the 


*  The  Coptic  fmaroud, \  benetfi&us,  is  alfo  the  Irifh  fmaorrod, 
anointed^  Smeared  in  Englifh.  , 

Tartars-, 
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Tartars,  and  drawn  conclufions  which  are  by  no 
means  fupported  by  their  manners  or  their  govern¬ 
ment. 

Few  circumftances,  fays  Mr.  Richardfon,  have 
been  lefs  attended  to,  by  fome  of  our  greatefl  writers, 
than  a  proper  diftindtion  between  the  ruder  and  the 
more  polifhed  people  who  fill  the  immenfe  extent  of 
Tartary.  Men  totally  diffimilar  are  grouped  toge¬ 
ther  under  one  indifcriminate  character,  merely  be- 
caufe  they  are  known  in  Europe  by  one  general 
name  *. 

With  the  Greeks,  all  were  barbarous  but  them- 
felves.  The  Hebrews,  whofe  ancient  Schools  and 
Academies  flione  in  all  the  learning  of  the  .Ages  in 
which  they  flourifhed,  were  yet  barbarous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Greeks.  Judseos  barbarorum  efTe  ineptiffi- 
mos  :  ideoque  folos  illos,  nullum  inventum  vit^  utile, 
peperiffe.  (Apollonius,  ap.  Jofeph.  cohtra  Apion). 

The  Spaniards,  whom  Strabo  allows  to  have  been  a 
lettered  people  from  an  early  period,  were  (till  de¬ 
nominated  Barbarians,  by  the  pedantic  Greeks. 

Grecia  llamava  Barbara  a  la  gente 
que  fus  Ciencias,  i  Ritos,  no  bevia, 
de  que  fingio  en  Parnafo  tener  fuente. 

Roma,  quando  ufurpo  la  Monarquia, 
i  junto  con  las  ciencias,  a  fu  Erario 
el  Teforo  del  Mundo  concurria. 

*  DiiTert.  p.  146.  It  feems  probable  from  Herodotus,  that 
neither  the  Scythians  nor  the  Thracians  were  unacquainted  with 
ttye  Aliy rian letters.  (Un.Hih.Tol. XX.).  Acqnfiderablepartof  the 
Scythians  had  a  body  of  lavos,  to  regulate  their  conduct  by,  is  at- 
tehedby  Ephorus.  (Item,  Hihory  of  Turks,  Tartars,  &c.).  The 
Scythians  have  been  highly  extolled  by  Ephorus  and  Strabo,  for 
their  wil'dom,  juftice,  integrity,  and  moh  fublime  friendfhip — it 
Ihould  feem  therefore,  that  this  people  had  not  only  an  excellent 
fyhem  of  civil  and  religious  inhitutions,  but  likewife  a  moil 
powerful  motive  to  an  obfervance  of  them.  (Idem.) 

Ai 
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AI  inculto  Efpanol  fu  tributario 
tambien  le  llamo  Barbaro,  i  agora 
es  nombre  de  ignorantes  ordinario. 

(Lupercio  Leonardo,  p.  74).. 

In  the  following  pages,  it  will  appear,  that  the 
body  of  Magogian  Scythians,  of  whom  we  treat, 
were  a  polifhed  people  before  they  left  Alia ;  the 
firft  aftronomers,  navigators,  and  traders,  after  the 
flood,  and  courted  by  the  Arabs,  the  Canaanites, 
the  Jews,  and  Egyptians,  to  fettle  among#  them* 
That,  from  their  firft  fettlement  in  Armenia,  they 
foon  palled  down  the  Euphrates  to  the  Perfian  Gulph, 
round  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  the  Red  Sea,  up  the 
coafl  of  the  Mediterranean  almolt  to  Tyre.  The 
Greeks  knew  them  by  the  names  of  the  Phoenicians 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  by  I&hyophagi  and  Troglodyte  : 
in  Scripture  they  are  called  Am  Siim  or  Ship  people, 
and  Naphuth  Don  or  Maritime  folks. 

Thefe  foon  mixed  with  the  Dadanites  and  Canaa¬ 
nites,  allied  with  them,  and  were  abforbed  under  the 
general  name  of  Phoenicians  ;  yet  Bill  among  them- 
felves  were  diflinguilhed  as  the  Sons  of  Japhet  Ga - 
dul.  Thefe  aflertions  the  author  of  this  Vindication 
thinks  can  be  well  fupported  by  facred  and  profane 
hiftory,  and  with  great  deference  fubmits  them  to  the 
learned  reader. 

The  Greeks  (and  the  Latins  their  Copyifls)  have 
made  flrange  havock  of  the  names  Gothi  and  Scythi : 
from  a  fondnefs  for  the  letter  S,  they  frequently  pre¬ 
fixed  it  to  the  proper  names  indiscriminately  with 
other  words,  and  thus  confounded  two  nations  as  dif¬ 
ferent  in  their  origin  as  any  two  people  can  be  ;  this 
has  been  juflly  obferved  by  the  learned  Ihre .  Lex. 
Suio  Goth,  in  voce  Goter.  viz.  u  id  taut  uni  monebo, 
(i  Grecos  qui  vocibus  fsepe  S  praepofuere,  Gothorum 

u  nomen 
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a  nomen  in  Scytharum  commutafie,  quippe  qni  do- 
cent,  ipfofngiet  indigenas  nomine  Scytharum  femet 
non  appellaffe.,s 

To  a  common  reader,  it  muft  appear  the  reveries 
of  an  etymologid  to  compare  the  language  and  dei¬ 
ties  of  the  Brahmans  withthofe  of  the  ancient  I rifh; 
but  to  the  philofopher,  who  has  perufed  the  works 
of  that  learned  adronomer,  Monfieur  Bailly,  there 
will  appear  folid  reafon  tor  fo  doing  :  the  Brahmans 
and  Guebres  were  originally  admixture  of  Dedankes 
and  Perfians,  or  Scythians*  Fohi,  the  civilifer  of 
the  Chinefe,  was  a  Scythian.  The  Japonefe  were 
Scythians. 

Anach  arils,  a  Scythian,  was  admired  by  Solon, 
for  his  learning.  Abaris,  an  Hyperborean  Scythian, 
and  Fried:  of  Apollo,  was  revered  by  all  Greece  for 
his  profound  wifdorn  and  learning.  Suidas  tedibes 
that  he  wrote  a  Treatife  on  Theogony,  and  feveral 
other  works.  Hunc  Abirim,  tede  Suida,  prater 
alia  multa,  fcriphiie  Theogoniam  ;  ideoque  Mundi 
origines  :  11am  ea  conjundta  erant  apud  veteres. 
(Burnel.  Archteo.  Phil.) 

Deucalion,  who  carried  the  worfhip  of  Adonis  into 
Syria,  was  a  Scythian,  Zoroader,  if  not  a  Scythian, 
at  lead  dudied  Adronomy  in  Scythia ;  Adronomy 
took  its  rife  in  the  Lat.  of  490  or  50°  ;  here  the 
Arts  had  their  birth,  and  from  thence  fpread  towards 
the  South. 

It  will  not  be  furprizing  to  find  a  people,  at  length 
fixed  in  a  fequedered  corner  of  the  Globe,  whofe  hif- 
tory  by  their  frequent  migrations  mud  confequently 
depend  much  on  tradition,  work ‘up  the  events  of 
their  ancedors  in  Armenia,  Periia,  Affyria,  Spain, 
&c.  into  one  hidory  of  the  country  they  at  prefent 
poffefs;  nay  fcven  to  borrow  events  of  their  other 

Colonies, 
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Colonies,  which  never  were  tranfa&ed  by  them- 
felves :  it  is  a  foible  common  to  all  other  nations. 

I  muft  beg  leave  to  repeat,  that,  whenever  I  men* 
tion  the  Irijh ,  I  mean  alfo  the  Erfe ,  or  Highlanders 
of  Scotland.  From  a  long  attention  to  their  ancient 
hiltory,  manners,  religion,  antiquities,  and  language, 
we  pronounce  them  to  have  been  one  people  ;  the 
poffeffors  of  the  Brittannic  Illes,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Cy?nmeri9  and  by  them  thruft  to  the  North  of 
Scotland,  to  Ireland,  and  to  Man  ;  in  vain,  therefore, 
do  thefe  nations  difpute  for  feniority. 

Many  plaufible  arguments  have  of  late  been  ufed, 
by  the  writers  of  Scotland,  to  prove  the  antiquity  of 
the  Er/e  over  the  Irifh.  The  mod  ingenious  are 
thofe  of  Dr.  Macpherfon,  whofe  errors  I  beg  leave 
to  redlify  <c  He  fays,  that  the  indigenal  name  of 
4*  the  Caledonians  is  the  only  one  hitherto  known 
among  their  genuine  defendants,  the  Highlanders 
iC  of  Scotland.  They  call  themfelves  Albanich  to  this 
cs  day.  All  the  illiterate  Highlanders  are  as  perfect 
Grangers  to  the  national  name  of  Scot,  as  they  are 
“  to  that  of  Parthian  or  Arabian.  If  a  common 
i6  Highlander  is  afked  of  what  country  he  is,  he-im- 
mediately  anfwers,  that  he  is  an  Albanich  or  Gael.* 
“  It  is  unneceffary  to  produce  authorities  to  fhew 
<c  that  the  ifland,  which  now  goes  under  the  name 
cc  of  Britain,  was  in  early  ages  called  Albion .  To 
“  fearch  for  a  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  etymon  of 
Ci  Albion  has  been  the  folly  of  fome  learned  writers. 
(l  In  vain  have  fome  attempted  to  derive  it  from  the 
White  Cliffs  near  Dover,  or  from  a  Greek  word, 
C{  which  iignifies  a  certain  fpecies  of  grain,  or  from 
<c  a  gigantic  fon  of  Neptune. 

*  Critical  Differtations  on  the  origin,  antiquities,  &c.  of  the 
Caledonians,  by  John  Macpherfon,  D.  D.  minifler  of  Slate,  in  the 
Me  of  Sky. 

“  In 
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ee  In  the  Celtic  language,  of  which  fo  many  dif~, 
£i  ferent  dialedts  were  diffufed  over  all  the  European 
i€  nations  of  the  Weft  and  North,  and,  let  me  add, 
ec  the  Scythians  of  Alia,  the  vocable  Alp,  or  Alba , 
u  fignifies  high .  Of  the  Alpes  Grajse,  Alpes  Poeninte, 
**  and  the  Alpes  Baftarnicse,  every  man  of  letters 
has  read.  In  the  ancient  language  of  Scotland, 
cc  Alpes  iignifies,  invariably,  an  eminence.  The 
“  Albani  near  the  Cafpian  Sea,  the  Albani  of  Mace- 
don,  the  Albani  of  Italy,  and  the  Albanick  of 
u  Britain,  had  all  the  fame  right  to  a  name  founded 
on  the  fame  charadteriftical  reafon,  the  heighth  or 
**  roughnefs  of  their  refpedtive  countries.  The  fame 
u  maybe  faid  of  the  Gaulilh  Albici  near  Maflelia. 

“  It  was  natural  enough  for  man,  who  had  been 
once  fettled  in  the  low  plains  of  Belgium,  to  give 
ie  the  name  of  Alba ,  or  Alhin,  to  Britain,  on  com- 
iC  paring  the  face  or  appearance  of  it  to  that  of  their 
€i  former  country.  And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
<c  almoft  all  the  local  names  of  the  Celtic  tongue  are 
energetical,  and  defcriptive  of  the  peculiar  pro- 
*c  perties  or  appearance  of  places. 

‘^That  all  the  territories  once  poflefled  by  the  old 
Caledonians  were  formerly  called  Alba  in  Galic, 
&e  and  Albania  in  the  Latin  of  the  latter  ages,  is  cer- 
tain  beyond  contradiction.  But  had  the  Scots  of 
Ci  Britain  come  originally  from  Ireland,  their  Latin 
cc  name  would  have  been  very  probably  Hiberni,  and 
<c  their  Gallic  one  undoubtedly  remain  Eirinich. 

<c  To  ftrengthen  the  obfervation  I  am  to  make,  it 
(f  is  almoft  needlefs  to  mention  the  Ionians  of  Alia, 
the  Phoc^ans  of  Gaul,  the  Boii  of  Germany,  &c. 
<c  all  thefe,  and  other  innumerable  colonies,  who  left 
ct  their  native  countries,  and  planted  themfelves  in 
foreign  regions,  made  a  point  of  retaining  the  pro- 

‘  *  “  PS* 
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**  per  names  of  thofe  nations  from  which  they  wefe 
6C  originally  fprung. 

(C  Had  the  Scots  of  Britain  been  a  colony  from 
sc  Ireland,  in  fpite  of  all  the  hard  things  faid  by 
*c  Strabo,  Mela,  Solinus,  and  others,  to  the  pre- 
€(  judice  of  the  old  Hibernians;  nay,  if  the  univerfal 
66  content  of  mankind,  indead  of  three  or  four  an- 
*6  cient  writers,  had  agreed  in  calling  the  Irifh  Sa- 
wages,  Cannibals,  &c.  the  Scots,  noDvi'thftaivding, 
would  have  admired  their  anceftors  fuperftitidufly, 
i(  and  retained  their  name,  rather  than  degrade  them- 
S(  felves  into  Albanich.  But  no  Britifh  Scot  has  ever 
66  yet  called  hinifelf  an  Hibernian  in  a  learned  lan~ 
“  guage,  Uor  Eirinich  in  his  own  mother  tongue* 
<(  Every  Scot  who  uhderdands  the  Galic  calls  him- 
fc  felf,  as  I  obferved  before,  either  Gael,  that  is,  one 
<c  of  the  Celtre,  or  Albanich  ;  in  other  words,  a  ge- 
nuine  Briton. ” 

The  Dodor  fir  ft  produces  good  authority,  that  the 
name  of  Albania  was  common  to  the  whole  illand, 
and  not  locally  confined  to  the  Mountainous  parts  of 
Scotland.  The  general  features  of  England  ate  not 
mountainous,  particularly  that  part  oppofite  the  Con¬ 
tinent  would  not  appear  fo  to  a  Belgian;  Confe- 
quently;  Albania  was  not  derived  from  Alb  or  Alpt 
high.  We  riiuft,  therefore,  feek  the  Etymon  in  fome 
other  language.  The  learned  Dodor  has  forbidden 
any  fefearches  for  the  word  in  the  Oriental  tongues  : 
this  is  prefumptive  ;  he  mud  not  exclude  that  of  the 
Pceno-Hibcrni ,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ifland  before  the 
Britons  arrived  ;  thofe  inhabitants  who  gave  names  to 
all  the  great  features  of  the  country,  which  Llhwyd 
obferves,  are  not  derived  in  the  Welfh  Dialed:. 

In  the  Erfe  or  Irifh  we  find  9 ban,  the  corruption  of 
Laban ,  to  fignify  light ;  the  word  is  Phoenician  and 
Chaldee,  from  p1?,  lab  an ,  inflamjnare,  whence 

B  Alban, f 
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/Ilian,  Lux  matutina,  Oriens,  Aurora.  (Bochart  *)• 

In  like  manner  from  the  Hebrew  lahab,  To* 
maflin  derives  lahet,  whence  Lux*  lumen  ;  Saxon 
Leoht,  Angl.  Light. 

The  divifion  of  the  Country  between  the  Euxine 
and  Cafpian  Seas  was  into  Iberia  and  Albania,  i.  e, 
Ebr.  and  Alban,  or  Weft  and  Eaft ;  hence 
Iberia  a  name  of  Spain  and  Ibernae,  or  Hibernia,  the 
Ultima  habitatio,  or  habitatio  Occidentalis  j. 

The  local  pofitions  of  the  two  Britannic  Iftes  con* 
fequently  gave  the  names  of  lernia  and  Albania ; 
that  is  Aharun~ai,  the  Weft  ifland,  and 

Alban-ai  the  Eaftern  Iftand — from  the  firlt 
comes  the  Lake,  near  TarteflusJ;  and 

hence  Lough  Ahern ,  now  called  Erne ,  in  Ireland, 
which  difcharges  into  the  Weftern  Ocean.  The 
Chaldees  wrote  this  word  tfnw  Aoria  jj,  whence  the  , 
Irifh  Iar ,  the  Weft  §;  from  Alban  we  have  th q  Alius 
pagus ,  a  Mvofhorno  diftat  duobus,  aut  tribus  curfi- 
bus,  verfus  ad  Ortum 

Hence  alfo,  I  think,  is  derived  p’TtN’TD  Pe-harun, 
i.  e.  the  Ripa  Occidentalis,  now  the  Pyrentei,  be- 

S'  > 

*  In  like  manner  m  or,  Lux,  lumen,  fplendor,  illuminatio 
-Lux  matutina,  mane,  dihiculum.  Ignis  aecenfus  et  iucens, 
flamma  •  focus.  As  a  verb,  “UN,  arid  ,  or  and  ar,  luxit,  il~ 
liixit  y#r\  hir,  illuminavit  lucem  emifit,  illuilravit,  lncidam 
fecit :  inflammavit. 

f  Bochart,  G.  S.  C.  ‘6 54. 

j  Bochart,  Geo.  Sacr.  C.  60c. 

|l  K’TlK  Occidens  in  ufu  Perfico  per  antiphrafin.  PI  ant  av  it 

in  nnyo. 

§  fiiin  or  Fuineach  was  another  name  of  Ireland,  lynony** 
mous  to  jerna  from  the  Syrian  Fcnia  or  Phcnia,  occafus  folis. 

In  a  former  work,  I  have  obferved  that  the  Irifh  might  have 
named  the  Erfe  Eilebonnach,  or  the  good  tribes,  to  diftin- 
guifli  them  from  the  Britons  whom  they  named  Gm-fan,  or  the 
white  foreigners,  i,  e. 

**  Ptolemy.  ‘  « 

caufe 
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caufe  t^iey  extend  to  the  W eftern  Shore,  as  the 
Alban,  or  Alpes,  do  to  the  Eaftern  of  Gaul 

I  acknowledge  that  Alp,  or  Ailp,  in  the  Irifh  and 
Erfe,  do  hgnify  high ;  but  I  deny  the  words  were 
ever  applied  to  Topographical  defcriptions,  becaufe 
they  do  not  betoken  a  great  eminence  or  altitude  ; 
Alp  in  that  cafe  became  Aliy  as  Alt-Oifin >  u  e.  Of¬ 
fiah’s  Mountain  in  the  County  of  Donegal,  which  the 
Scots  would  remove  to  their  own  Country  if  podible  ; 
the  root  of  which  is  ■  Ol,  or  HoLf*,  i.  e*  excelfus ; 
Or  fuch  an  Eminence  was  expreffed  by  Mul ,  as  the 
Mul  of  Cantire  in  Scotland  ;  the  Mountains  of  Bela- 
Mulach,  in  County  of  Waterford  in  Ireland,  &c.  &c. 
from  Mol,  Exaltatio,  Eminentia.  Alp  implies 
a  fmali  altitude,  a  hill,  an  afcent,  and  is  expreffed 
by  the  Letter  A  •,  fee  the  Irifh  Didfionaries  :  hence 
it  fignifies  a  Cart,  a  Waggon,  a  Chariot,  becaufe  it 
elevates  the  rider*  It  is  the  Oriental  Alp  or  Alep, 
the  hrd:  letter  of  the  Alphabet,  which  fignifies  in 
Chaldee  the  Trunk  of  a  Treey  out  of  which  all  the 
ref:  of  the  Alphabet  did  grow;  it  is  therefore  ex¬ 
preffed  in  Syriac  and  Arabic  by  a  tingle  ftroke  1,1  » 

in  Samaritan  it  refembles  the  trunk  and  branches 
As  it  fignifies  the  trunk  of  a  tree  in  Chaldee,  fo  it 
expreffes  a  fliip,  not  only  becaufe  the  firft  Veffels  or 
Canoes  were  made  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  but  be¬ 
caufe  it  refembles  Navis  ingens ,  a  large  Ship  with  its 
trees  or  mads,  with  an  additional  Alep,  as  ; 

whence,  in  Syriac,  Alphra  a  Sailor,  and  probably  the 
name  Alphred,  Alphric,  &c.  hence  A  in  Irifh  & 
fmali  eminence,  and  &  in  Hebrew,  fuper. 

Thefe  names  were  evidently  given  by  an  Oriental 

*  The  Spanifh  name  of  the  Pyreneans,  js  Montes  de  Afpa,  from 
D5K  aphas  terminus  finis.  Vefper.  Heb.  Apbfe-Eren  finis  terne, 
&c.  The  Spanish.  name  correiponoh  with  A&-barun* 
f  Gebeljas  jDi€t,  jEtytn.  Latin. 

B  z  people. 
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people,  wfio  coloftized  the  Weftern  part  of  the  World* 
who  called  that  divifion  of  the  Globe  2T\y  orb,  whence 
Eorp  or  Europa,  and  the  Heberides  on  the  Weft  of 
Scotland. 

Who,  on  difeovery  of  the  Brittannic  Ifles,  named 
the  Eaftern  Albania, ,  and  the  Weftern  Ierna ,  or 
Iberna . 

Who  finding  the  North  of  Scotland  (that  is,  the 
Northern  part  of  the  Eaftern  Ifland),  cold  and  bar* 
ren,  named  it  Choledinah,  i.  e.  Wl  Choi,  terra 
frigida,  ficca  &  fterilis  r\Tl  denah,  Orientalise  Who 
ftill  finding  a  country  more  eaftvvard,  named  it 
Dinahmarchk,  i.  e.  nil  denah,  Eaftern,  pmD  merhk* 
more  diftant. 

Who  finding  the  Scylly  Iftands  to  be  barren  rocks, 
called  them  Sulah-rafh,  i.  e.  the  barren* 

head  land,  whence  Silures  ;  and  who  finding  Britain 
to  abound  in  minerals,  named  it  •'KTJl’nsy  apru- 
tinai,  i.  e.  *  Terra  mineralis,  whence  the  Irilh  name 
of  it  Brutan-aoi ;  and  who  finding  an  Ifland  centrical 
between  Britain  and  Ireland,  named  it  rttD  Mendz, 
whence  Manx,  or  the  Ifle  or  Man;  yet  the  poets  de¬ 
rive  the  name  from  Mananann,  or  the  God  of  the 
‘Sea,  as  hereafter 

Who  gave  the  natne  Caftiraoi  to  the  Silures,  be- 
caufe  they  abounded  in  tin,  a  name  brought  with 
them  from  Caucafu»;  for  Can  or  Co  fignifies  a  moun¬ 
tain,  and  Cas  oar,  iron  oar,  Cafiir,  tin,  lead,  i.  e. 
Koval  Oar,  concealed  in  the  earth,  whence  the  Chab 
dale  and  Arabic  KTSPp  Caftira  %. 

*  Piantavit  at 

j-  Irifh  Meahon.  Penf.  Miyane.  the  center.  Et  opes  habitantes 
(mendz]  ip  medio jumbiheo  terra.  Ezek.  xxxviii.  12.  Chaldee. 

J.  Sclavonire  Koffiter,  iVannum.  Suio-Gothice  K  after  plum- 
bum.  Gr,  ttaamrE^oq.  (Vide  Tommaflim  Gloll.  Hebr.  Ihre.  Lex. 
Suio-GotlW  N,  B.  Cas  qp  Ce-as  is  Qar.in  general.  Iron  done 
often  lies  above  ground,  but  lead.. and  tin  are  caftir,  concealed  in 
the  earth  ;  hence  the"  learned  T qmaffin  derives  the  Chald.  Caftira, 
ouafl  celare. 

Who, 


/ 
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Who,  for  diftindlion  fake,  named  another  If! and 
on  the  Weft  coaft  of  Scotland  itf'Q  Bua,  i.  e.  Occafus 
Solis,  whence  Ai,  regio,  infula  Sc  Bua,  formed  the 
name  Euboea,  both  on  that  coaft  and  in  the  Mediter- 
rannean,  their  lituation  being  all  to  the  weftward ; 
hence  Bua  Saca,  the  Weftern  Navigators,  or  Bafques, 
or  Bafcanians  of  Spain,  a  name  given  them  by  the 
Tyrians,  from  their  being  the  firft  navigators  to  the 
Weft,  a  name  they  gloried  in  and  ftill  preferve. 

In  vain,  therefore,  do  the  Scots  and  Irifh  endea¬ 
vour  to  boaft  of  their  antiquity  over  each  other; 
both  were  in  pofteftion  of  the  Britannic  Iftes  at  the 
fame  time  ;  both  were  driven  to  their  prefent  abodes 
in  the  fame  inftant.  One,  inhabiting  the  Eaftern 
Mand,  called  himfelf  Albanich ;  the  other,  inhabiting 
the  Weftern  Iftand,  properly  named  himfelf  Iarnach , 
or  Eirineach  ;  but  both  preferved  the  general  name 
of  Gaedhl ,  or  blZ  Gadul,  i.  e.  the  defcendants  of  Ja- 
phet,  by  Magog,  to  diftinguifh  themielves  from  the 
Sons  of  Gomer,  &c.  with  whom  they  mixed  in  their 
migrations*  In  vain  do  the  Scots  make  a  diftindtioi* 
betwixt  Gaodhal  and  Gael ;  their  anceftors  wrote  it 
Gaedal  and  Gaodhal,  as  the  Irifh,  but  by  3.  vicious 
pronunciation,  not  long  introduced,  the  d  was  afpi- 
rated  and  loft  its  found 

**  Iar-ghael  (properly  Iar-gaedhil),  fays  Dr.  Mac- 
“  pherfon,  is  that  divifion  of  the  Weftern  Highlands 
“  which  is  partly  comprehended  within  the  County 
•  ‘  of  Argyle.  It  plainly  fignifies  the  Weftern  Gad, 
“  or  Caledonians,  in  contradiftindtion  to  the  Pidts  and 
{S  Chaledonians,  who  poftefled  the  Eaft  coaft  of  Scot- 
ts  land.”  Can  there  be  a  ftronger  proof  of  qur  deri¬ 
vation  of  the  name  Caledonia  ? 

*  By  Gal  or  Gall,  the  Erfe  and  Irifti  mean  a  foreigner;  hence, 
in  all  their  writings,  (i all  an  Englifhman  or  low  country  Scotch¬ 
man  ;  Galldachd,  the  low  country  of  Scotland.  (See  Shawe’s 
Di£t.  of  the  Erie  andlriili.)  Guuidhyl,  Scotia  et  Hibernia.  Lexi¬ 
con  Geogr,  Ferrarii, 

B  3  u  They' 
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Si  They  never  called  themfelves  Scots*,”  the  Dodtpy 
lavs ;  yet  he  informs  us,  44  that  the  procurators,  lent 
"  by  the  dates  of  Scotland,  to  plead  their  cauie 

againil  King  Edward,  before  the  Court  of  Rome, 
44  contended  ilrenuouily,  that  the  Scots  were  de~ 
44  fcended  from  Scota,  the  daughter  of  pharaoh  King 
44  of  Egypt,  That  this  Scota  came  into  Scotland, 
44  together  with  her  fon  Ere,  whom  fhe  had  by  Ga- 
44  the! us,  or  Gadelus.  That  Argadia,  or  rather  Jar- 
44  ghael,  derived  its  name  from  the  progeny  of  that 
44  fon  and  father.  In  tine,  that  the  old  name  of 
4C  Albania  was  changed  into  that  of  Scotia,  as  foon  as 
44  the  Scots  were  fettled  in  that  Ifland;  and  the  Scots 
44  did,  ever  iince  that  period,  retain  their  name  and 
44  independence,  while  the  Britons  of  the  Southern 
44  divihon  changed  their  name  and  mailers  fre- 
44  cjuentiy  fj* 

This  is  the  Hiilory  of  the  Irifh,  and  of  all  the 
Gaedhal.  In  the  following  pages  we  fliall  drew  the 
allegorical  meaninp-  of  Scota,  Pharaoh’s  daughter, 
and  the  true  derivation  of  the  name  of  Scythians. 

If  this  was  not  the  general  ancient  hiilory  of  all 
the  Southern  Scythians,  how  comes  it  that  the  Cale¬ 
donian  hiilory  Ihould  correfpond  in  all  particulars, 
fabulous  and  real,  with  that  of  the  Irifli  ?  If  the  Ca- 
ledonians  had  really  loil  all  records  of  their  origin, 
can  it  be  thought  that  fo  wife  a  people  would,  in 
the  13th  Century,  have  borrowed  of  the  Irifh  a  hif- 
torv,  that  in  all  appearance  is  fo  full  of  Romance. 

The  fadt  is,  it  was  the  tradition  of  the  bards  and 
ieanachies  of  both  nations,  who  were  one  people 
from  their  departure  from  the  Cafpian  Sea  (many 
ages  before  the  birth  of  Chriil),  till  the  16th  Cen- 
rury  of  the  prefent  PEra,  when  it  was  thought  proper 
to  make  a  diftiiidlion  through  national  prejudice. 

*  Differtation,  p.  14. 

Very 

<  ■  .  » 
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Very  little  is  to  be  found  in  hiftory,  facred  or  pro¬ 
fane,  of  the  Sons  of  Magog,  exprefsly  by  name ;  all 
agree  that  he  was  the  father  of  the  Scythians,  and 
originally  planted  in  Armenia  with  Mejhecb  and 
TubaL 

Berofus ,  a  Chaldean  by  birth  and  a  very  ancient  hif- 
torian,  affirms,  that  Scytha  was  the  firft  King  of 
Armenia  ;  and  that  his  hi  dory  was  collected  from 
the  books  of  the  Scythians  and  Chaldeeans .  From 
hence  they  extended  into  Mefopotamia ,  Badria ,  and 
Eaftward  to  Hindojian ,  Thibet ,  Tartary ,  and  to  China 
and  Japan .  Sacte,  nam  &  Badtrianam  occupave- 
grunt,  &  optimam  Armenia  tellurem,  quam  a  fe 
Saccafenam  denominaverunt  *.  The  Empire  of  the 
Scythians  over  Afia  was  1 500  years  anterior  to  that 
of  the  Affyrians  'f,  The  Scythians  having  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  very  remote,  poffeffed  different  parts 
of  Afta,  their  Colonies  frequently  changing  their 
name,  eafily  loft  the  remembrance  of  their  origin 
The  Spythians  conquered  India  and  Afia  before  the 
time  of  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  people  of  God. 
He  is  modern  comparatively  fpeaking  with  the  Saca  : 
with  them  we  mud  feek  for  the  mod  remote  anti- 
quities,  and  their  hiftory  is  the  mod  ancient  of  all 
hiftories  §.  The  Monguls ,  delcended  from  the  Sac#, 
live  at  prefent  in  the  fame  Country  pofleffed  by 
their  Anceftors.  The  Kalkas ,  a  tribe  of  the  Afonguls , 
inhabit  the  ancient  Serica ,  watered  by  the  Kerlon 
and  Salinga .  Thefe  Kalkas  extend  to  the  Indias ,  to 

*  Strabo,  L.  XT.  p.  511, 

+  Recherche  fur  l’origioe  des  Arts  de  la  Grece.  The  Arabian 
writers  are  of  the  fame  opinion,  as  we  Ihall  iliew  hereafter® 

X  Idem. 

§  Idem. 

B  4  -  Thibet, 
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Thibet^  and  to  the,  frontiers  of  China  *.  The  Japonefcg 
defendants  of  the  Scythians,  ftill  p refer ve  the  name 
of  Sac<z>  in  Sakai  one  of  their  principal  Cities.  Nan~ 
gan-Sakai ,  Amanga-Sakai  mark  the  Nang  and  Arming  of 
the  Scythians ,  from  whom  many  of  the  Mountains* 
Rivers  and  tradts  of  Country  of  japan,  have  taken 
their  denomination 

Armenia  was  originally  of  great  extent  *,  the  Irifh 
hiftory  extends  it  from  the  Cafpian  and  Euxine  Seas 
to  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates ,  and  from 
the  Tigris  Weft  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  De  Her- 
belot  fays,  that  the  Eaftern  people  often  gave  the 
name  ot  Armeniah  to  thofe  nations,  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  called  Parthians ,  or  Pcrfians ,  tor  both  de¬ 
rive  from  the  fame  Origin  ;  the  letter  th  is  pro¬ 
nounced  as  5  by  the  Turks  and  Pcrfians ;  and  in  ano¬ 
ther  place  he  fays,  the  Country  of  Armenia  was  the 
ancient  Parthia. 

Arminah  the  Arabic  name  of  Armenia.  This  dif- 
tridfc,  according  to  Eaftern  Geographers,  is  much 
more  extenfive  than  the  Country  lo  called  by  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  being  in  general  confidered  as  nearly  the, 
fame  with  ancient  Parthia.  Richardfon-s  Arab.  Dic¬ 
tionary.  See  alfo  Mofes  Choronenfis. 

Hieronymus  &  plerique  Hebr&mrum,  omnes  Ara¬ 
ngos  Syros  efte  credunt,  ab  Aram  filio  Semi  genus 
&  nomen  fortitos.  Quod  quia  bis  per  omnia  cuin 
antiquorum  pugnat  fententiam,  quam  Plinius  e  mo- 
liurqentis  vetuftis  in  lucem  revocavit,  viz.  “  ultra 


*  Idem.  This  author  is  fupported  in  this  fettlement  of  the 
Scythians  in  Japan  by  feveraf  Arabian  writers,  and  by  Dr.  h  G. 
Scheucbzer  in  his  JEiiftory  ot  Japan,  .The  Do  ft  or  liad  i elided 
in  China  and  in  Japan,  and  having  fliewn  that  they  differed  from 
the  Chinele  in  language,  religion,  manners,  and  cuftonas,  diaus 
their  origin  from  the  Northern  banks  of  the  Cafpian  tea.  See 
our  collation  of  the  Japoneie  and  Irilh  languages.  Colleftanea^ 
Ko  Y  ”  '  ■  •  *  * 

font 
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funt  Scytharnm  populi,  Perfe  illos  Sacas  In  uni- 
verium  appellavere  a  proxima  gente,  Antiqui  Ara- 
m*seos.,> — Quo  tarnen  utrique  parti  fit  fatisfadhim, 
poncedamus  Aramseos  alios  efle  ab  Armenis,  &;  eos 
quidem  quos  Graci  Syras  vocant,  Hebrasorum  lingua 
Armseos,  ab  Armo  did  :  illos  autem,  quos  Scythas 
nominamus,  antiquitus  didos,  &  illos  quidem 
Aramteos  efle  ;  verum  non  Hebraiea,  fed  fua,  id  eft, 
Scythica  lingua — confitendum  erit  a  Judzeis  totam 
Scythicam ,  Armeniam  vocari.  (Goropius  Becanus 
Indo-Scythica  L.  5. 

Our  Magogian  Scythians  thus  feated  on  the  Caf- 
pian,  Euxine,  and  Mediterranean  Seas,  and  on  the 
great  Rivers,  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  on  the  Per¬ 
il  an  Gulph,  were  by  neceflity,  the  firft  navigators. 
The  firft  boats  were  fimple,  made  of  a  tree,  hol¬ 
lowed  to  contain  one  man  ;  thefe  ferved  for  inland 
navigation  :  hence  yy  Es,  a  tree  and  Si,  a  fhip,  is 
written  Efs  or  Efli  in  Irifli,  which  fignifies  a  fhip. 

So  Alpha  in  Chaldee  is  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 

and  a  fhip ;  hence  the  twyy  Es-ais,  i.  e.  the  fhip- 
man,  or  tree  man  *of  Sanchoniatho,  the  JJfous  of 
Philo,  having  taken  a  tree  and  broke  off  its  boughs, 
firft  ventured  upon  it  in  the  Sea.  Crann-fnamh ,  i.  e. 
a  floating  tree,  is  a  common  name  for  a  boat  in  old 
Irifh. 

The  twilling  of  the  fmall  branches  into  a  kind  of 
Wading,  and  covering  them  with  the  hide  of  a  Cow 
or  a  Buffalo,  was  the  next  and  moft  ufeful  contri¬ 
vance  for  inland  navigation.  With  thefe  they  crofted 
the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  Seas,  and  even  ventured  on 
the  Ocean,  as  the  Irifh  of  the  Weftern  Coaft  ftill  do, 
in  the  fame  kind  of  boat.  Hence  Scoth,  Sgoth, 
or  Scuth,  fignifying  fmall  branches,  or  Wattles,  that 
is,  fmall  branches  interwoven  (Arabice  Sac  hut  Virgas) 
might  alfo  fignify  a  Skiff  or  Ship,  the  name  being 
applied,  from  their  ufe.  But 


But  the  true  derivation  of  the  name  Sac*e  ant} 
Sru/bi,  L  e.  Ship-men,  Navigators,  or  Swimmers,  I 
think,  is  from  the  Oriental  in$  Sachu,  or  ninjff  ifl- 
chuth ,  Nataiio ,  from  njlfP  Sacha h,  or  HHD  Sachah 
natavit ;  Syriaic  KHD  Sacha  *y  natavit,  remigavit  a- 
quis  :  it  allb  fignilies  profunditas ;  and  lhielcis  being 
made  of  watles  covered  with  hides,  we  have 
Shacha,  Shaeta,  Gabata,  Scutella,  whence  the 

Irifh  Sciata ,  Sciutha ,  a  lhield,  a  twig  bafket,  or  any¬ 
thing  Concave  like  the  ancient  Target.  The  word 
is  ufed,  in  the  Oriental  tongues,  to  fignify  what¬ 
ever  abbs  in,  or  upon,  water ;  it  Signifies  alfo  to 
waih,  KHP  Sacha,  lavit,  ablutus  fuit,  quia  natator 
non  natat,  nil!  lavet  (Schindler.)  tfinprjQ  Mi  Sachua, 
navigable  rivers,  deep  waters,  which  cannot  be  palied 
without  a  boat,  or  by  fwimming. — Quas  fub  pede 
tranlme  non  poterat,  fed  natando  trajiciebant.  NmnD.% 
Mfcutha,  balneum— and  hence  the  Scythian  or  Iriijx 
Scuth,  Scudh ,  a  Blip,  and  the  Turkifh  Saiea,  Navigii 
genus,  vulgb  Saique,  (Du  Cange).  Scytho  Scandice, 


*  Hence  the  Shown  of  Bnrbary ;  a  colony  of  Scythi  from  the 
Calpian  and  F/uxine  feas,  who  peopled -Africa,  under  Nemed,  a 
Scythian.  See  Salluft  Bell.  jug.  c.  xxi.  Thele  people  call  them- 
ielves  /Imnzer,  a  corruption  of  the  Old  Arabic  and  Perlian  A1 
mazun,  Naucleri.  (See  Golius  in  V.  Oman.)  We  fhall  treat 
fully  of  this  people  hereafter.  They  were  navigators  and  mer¬ 
chants,  hence  their  Hebrew  name  Mabar  corrupte  Maur,  from 
HTC)  Mahar,  pretium,  merx.  trercafor.  et  HJil  Tana  mercede 
conducete,  whence  Mauritani.  Hence  their  metropolis  wa$ 
named  ”071  T agger,  negotiator,  Greece  T*yy*£,  now  Tangier. 
The  celebrated  emporium  of  Africa ;  and  by  tranlpofition  of 
Letters  we  have  the  English  7?  uck.  i.  e.  traihek,  and  probably  it 
is  the  origin  of  the  name  Jut!'.  1  i t fli  To^vn  and  Love ,  tiafhek, 
forum.  Suio  Gothice  Torg,  forum;  criers  dialect i  Gothics 
omnes  voce  hae  carent,  quod  tacit,  ut  tanto  obicurior  fit  illius 
,©rigo.  (Ihre)f  Apud  Bolonas  Terg^  apud  Ruffas  Torg,  mercem, 
nec  non  mercatorem  et  item  forum  denotat.  (Bohorizii  Litt. 
Carniob  in  Bra-fat.)  Hence  Moil  fays  the  Shown  are  compoied 
of  Gsetulians  Numidians  and  Turks.  Ch  Does  Thor  the  Northern 
Mercury  derive  from  this  word. 

~  ...m  %  -Skeidj 
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Skeid,  Lang  baat  ella  Skuta,  Navis  longa.  Ibid.  Skald* 
Skana,  Skuta,  rodarferior  (Verelius.  Lex. ).  In  mo- 
numentis  Anglo-Saxonicis  Navigii  genus  nominatur 
Sceithy  appellatum,  fed  quod  hoc  pertinere,  non  au- 
tumavero  (Ihre).  Sceith  a  <txu'to?,  Corium  ut  navigia 
ccrio  indudta  (Junius), 

In  like  manner,  the  words  fignifying  a  hide,  do  alfo 
fignify  a  boat,  as  o-xvdou,  Coriarii ;  < rKv9o7rcAi£ ,  Coriarii 
Urbs,  Scythopolis.  In  Irifh,  Bolgh,  Bolo,  a  hide 
from  bolgh  tegere,  whence  ])h2  Bolun,  a  hide; 
and  this  word  gave  name  to  the  Belgi  or  Scythians, 
on  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  to  the  river  Bolga  or  Volga, 
becaufe  inhabited  by  thele  Scythians,  who  palled 
wellward ;  whence  Phlugh  in  the  Armenian,  Flak 
Arabice ;  and  Filuka,  in  Italian,  a  Ihip.  Gr.  B.  (3mAkt}3 
Navis,  Scapha  f  • 

’  '  Coth, 

*  The  Celts  or  Gomerites,  and  the  Scythians  or  Magogians, 
were  both  named  Bolgi  or  Belgae,  from  the  invention  and  ufe  of 
the  boat  or  fnip  covered  with  Hides.  Why  may  not  the  Keltoi 
©r  Celts  have  derived  their  name  from  another  invention  in 
boat-building,  that  is,  from  the  Phoenician  or  Hebrew  Kala  Ets  r 
H/p  Kala..lignifies,  aiTare,  torrefacere,  and*(y  Ets  a  tree. 

Kali  et  N  Kalia,  tolium,  whence  the  Latin  Culina,  and  non 
a  colerido  igne,  ut  ait  Varro.  (TomaiTin.  Gloif.  Hebr).  From 
the  Oriental  Kala,  this  learned  Etymologift  derives  K«Aov,  Lig¬ 
num.  XaAtAp,  Chalybes,  ferrum,  icilicet  ignitnm ;  et  Xikatiiov* 
Chalandium,  Navicula  ad  incendenda  omnes  alias,  hinc  Chalan- 
nus,  Calarvms,  Media  Lat.  dittos,  Gallice  Challan,  bateau  cbaU 
lan .  A  nPp  Kala  eft  Saxon,  Cade  Angl.  Keel,  Gall.  Quille, 
Hifp.  Quilla.  Forfanet  hinc  Chaloupe,  Navis  minor  (TomaiTin),. 

If  then  the  Greeks  adopted  the  Scythian  and  Oriental  word 
i.  e.  Navis  from  Bolg,  a  boat  covered  with  hide,  whence 
Belgae;  by  the  fame  argument,  they  might  have  given  the  name 
Keltoi  to  the  fame  maritime  people,  who  we  know  did  alfo  con- 
ltru&  boats,  by  burning  the  tree  hollow  by  lire,  Which  ope- 
ration  would  be  named  by  the  Orientalills  \‘rnpp  Kalah-ets, 
and  by  the  Greeks  might  have  been  corrupted  to  Keltoi  i.  e.  tree- 
burners,  for  making  boats,  in  the  fame  manner  they  formed  KatXov 
Lignum  ;  yet  I  mull  own,  that  Kalon  is  in  my  opinion  formed  of 
the  Scythian  Kcilt ;  Arbor;  and  not  from  Kala,  ardere.  So  in  the 
‘  Suio* 
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doth,  Gorracb,  Croich,  in  Trifh,  fignify  alfo  a  hide 
and  a  boat  ;  hence  the  Magogians,  or  original  Scythi, 
and  Inventors  of  this  kind  of  Boat,  called  themfelves, 
or  were  called,  Aiteach-Cothi ,  i?  e.  the  Old  Naviga¬ 
tors  or  Ship-men,  a  name  corrupted  bv  the  Latins 
into  Attacotti;  hence  the  Oriental  KLHD" Q  M-Cutha 
Navis;  as  Croich  derives  alfo  from  *)#Ghor.  ouKhor 
pellis. 

Hence  the  general  name  of  thefe  people  eyas  Scu- 
thi  and  Go  dm  ;  that  is,  Shipmen  and  Seamen  ;  and 
hence  Groin  i  and  Cut  ha  i  are-  uied  by  the  Hebrew  wri¬ 
ters  to  exprefs  foreigners ,  op  people  that  came  from 
another  country  by  water,  in  like  manner  the  an¬ 
cient  Per  fans  were  called  Agem,  that  is,  Japhetans, 
from  Aigh,  the  Armenian  or  Scythian  name  of  Japhet: 
the  Arabs  converted  this  word  into  an  opprobrius 
meaning,  and  dignified  thereby  Barbarians,  but  it 
really  means  no  more,  than  thofe  nations  which  are 
not  Arabians  by  birth  or  origin,  and  in  particular  the 
Periians,  and  all  comprized  under  the  Perfian  Em¬ 
pire*  The  Periians  called  their  ancint  Kings  Mol  ouch 
A  gem.  King  of  the  japhetans;  they  would  not  ftile 
their  Kings  Barbarians. 

The  poflerity  of  our  Magogians  navigated  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  in  thefe  Skin  wattled  Boats,  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  who,  in  his  Clio,  gives  a  very  particular 

Suio-Gothica,  F.k,  an  Oak,  forms  Eka,  and  Ekflock,  a  Ship,  q 
boat.  Scanha.  inde  dicta  quod  ab  rxcavato  robore  con  tecta  hierit, 
-quod  genus  navigiorum  fine  dubio  omnium  antiquiilimum  fuit,  et 
quo  praecipue  ui'os  fill  fie  ve  teres  Gothos,  et  Germanos,  apud  auc- 
tores  relatum  legimus,  Arrhianus  de  Expedit.  Alex.  M.  p,  9. 
Edit.  Gronov.  nominat  eomm  t'aqkx,  povoAhu,  quorum  apud  Getas 
^raAArb  svnofia-v  fuifie  dxit.  Piiu,  L.  XV  .  c.  40.  Hilt.  Nat.  per- 
hibet  Germania;  praedones  fingulis  arboribus  cavatis  navi gaffe, 
eorumque  quafdam  tri^inta  hominum  tulifie.  Nec  dubito,  quin 
veterum  caudicae  ejufdem  fernur  fuerint,  de  quibus  A.  Gellius. 

.  Senecea  d.e  brevifate  vitae,  &c.  ibi  nptas.  'pare.  Gloff.  Snip- 
Goth.) 

account 
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account  of  them.  “  The  Veffels,  fays  he,  that  dc- 
44  fcend  the  river  to  Babylon,  are  round,  and  in  great 
44  meafure  compofed  of  ikins. 

44  For  when  they  have  cut  the  ribs  out  of  willows, 
£c  growing  in  the  hills  of  Armenia,  they  cover  them 
44  with  hides  extended  on  the  outfide  to  ferve  for  a 
cc  bottom,  making  no  diftindtion  of  Hem  or  Hern. 
44  In  thefe  velfels,  lined  with  reeds,  and  freighted 
44  with  merchandize,  and  efpecially  with  cafes  of 
44  Palm  Wine,  they  venture  on  the  river.  Two  men 
44  Handing  upright  with  a  pole  in  the  hand  of  each, 
44  one  pulling- to  and  the  other  putting  off'.  Hired: 
44  the  courfe  of  thefe  boats ;  fome  of  which  are  very 
s4  large,  and  others  lefs  :  but  the  moft  capacious 
44  carry  the  weight  of  5000  Talents  (about  1 60  tons). 
44  Every  VeffTel  has  an  Afs  on  board,  and  the  greateH 
44  more.  After  they  arrive  a?  Babylon,  and  have  difi- 
44  pofed  of  their  goods,  they  fell  the  ribs  of  the  boat 
4‘  with  the  reeds;  and  loading  the  hides  on  the  A  lies, 
44  return  by  land  to  Armenia,  the  River  not  being 
44  navigable  upwards  by  reafon  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
44  ffream  V’  Herodotus  does  not  mention  how  thefe 
Hides  were  put  on  *,  they  were  fewed  together  with 
ffrong  woollen  yarn,  as  pradtifed  at  this  day  in  the 
Weft  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  Omanites  of  Arabia,  the  cie- 
fcendants  of  our  Magogians,  continue  at  this  day  to 
few  the  planks  of  their  Veffels  together,  as  we  ihalf 
hereafter  have  occalion  to  mention. 

In  fine,  thefe  Sons  of  Japhct,  being  by  filiation 
and  by  ncceffity  (on  the  banks  of  the  Cafpian  and 
Euxine  Seas)  navigators  and  fifhermen ,  had  the  ho¬ 
nour,  of  giving  names  to  flfips  and  boats  of  all  man¬ 
ner  of  conffrudfion,  being  originally  of  their  inven¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  names  of  navigating  velfels  in  all  lan*, 
guages  are  to  be  traced  in  their  dialed!,  even  at  this 

*  Littebury’s  tranfiation,  p.  123. 

*  da 
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clay,  namely,  in  the  Scythic ,  and  all  its  variations 

The  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Arabic,  and  all  the  Euro* 
pean  dialedls  retain  thefe  names,  and  the  inventors 
are  dill  known  by  the  name  of  Scuthi ,  in  honour  and 
in  memory  of  their  invention. 

Can  there  be  a  more  honourable  name  than  that  of 
a  Scot  ?  Has  any  nation  contributed  fo  much  to  the 
ufe,  or  to  the  luxury  of  mankind,  or  to  general 
knowledge,  by  bringing  the  learning  of  the  world  to 
one  concentrical  point  ?  What  nation  on  earth  have  fo 
great  a  right  to  give  maritime  laws  to  all  the  world 
as  the  Subjects  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  the 
defendants  of  thefe  Skuihi ,  or  Shipbuilders,  and 
Navigators — Mailers  of  the  Seas  thefe  three  thou- 
land  years ^ 

TheeMagogian-Scythian  language  originally  va¬ 
ried  very  little  from  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee.  Even 
the  North- Wedern  Scythi,  who  took  on  them  fo  many 
Names  in  their  emigrations  from  the  Cafpian  Sea  by 
land  to  Europe,  yet  boaft  of  the  name  of  Scuthi ,  and 
retain  mod  of  the  words  relating  to  this  Art,  fome- 
what  corrupted,  though  they  have  entirely  lod  many 
others. 

For  example,  The  Scytho-Scandians  retain  the  fol¬ 
lowing  names  for  a  Ship,  as  we  learn  from  Verelius* 
Karfi,  Afkur,  Skuta,  Sneckia,  Byrdingur,  Skeid, 
Okga  *  (the  Uig  of  the  Irilh,  and  the  Ogyges  or 
Noah  of  the  Greeks)  Bufa,  Knor,  Kugg,  Kuggur* 
The  Iflanders  have  Skeid,  Jackt,  a  corruption  of 
Sacha,  Sachut,  Scuth. 

The  Suio- Goths  have  Skuta,  Julie  (foftened  from 
Gaul)  Naler.  Flaccus  L.  i.  Argon,  fays,  the  Phry¬ 
gians  called  Julas  thole  drips  the  Greeks  named 
yavKog,  gaulas  ;  hence  the  Jolly  boat  of  the  Englidi 

*  Okga,  Uig,  Kugg  all  derive  from  31 H  choug  rotunduS. 
See  Tommallln,  p.  324.  Hence  Cock-boat. 

Navy, 
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Navy.  Feftus  fays,  the  Latin  Agyale  was  a  (i  filing 
Veflel ;  the  modern  Latins  wrote  it  Ciula.  The  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  Life  of  Alfred  informs  us,  that  King 
built  {hips  called  Ciula  or  Galeja . 

Bonde  is  another  Suio-Gothic  name  for  a  Ship. 
Junius  fays,  it  was  the  fame  as  the  Karb,  or  Car  bit 
of  the  Irilh,  and  the  Caravell  of  the  Englifh,  and  the 
Carabus  of  the  Latins.  Ifidore  thus  defcribes  it. 
Carabus  eft  parva  fcapha  ex  vimine  fabia,  qua;  con- 
tedta  nudo  corio,  genus  navigii  pntftat — it  was  then 
our  Skut,  the  Arabic  and  Indian  Grabh .  Tacitus 
fays,  the  Scythians  called  them  Camera ,  i.  e,  houfes  ; 
fo  in  the  Syriac  Noufa,  Navis,  templum  :  he  de¬ 
fcribes  them  to  be  built  artis  lateribus,  lata  alvo,  fine 
vinculo  aeris  aut  ferri  connexas.  Hence  the  Suio- 
Goths  diftinguifh  them  fey  Jag- handily  from  tag, 
funis,  with  which  they  were  fewed ;  and  by  Sin- 
bundin ,  nervis  ccnftridta  fcapha  ;  and  by  Skus-bondb 9 
that  is  hide  fewed,  or  with  thongs  cut  out  of  hides. 

9  U 

Thefe  they  diftinguifh  from  Eek ,  Ekior ,  Ekfiochdr ,  or 
WarShips  made  of  trees  or  planks,  when cz  Xeb-eque* 
The  Northern  Lexiconifts  derive  bonde  from  binds , 
to  bind;  it  is  evidently  from  the  Hiberno-Scythic 
bunadby  to  build,  to  con  fir  lift,  whence  Curach-bunadb , 
to  build  or  conitruft  a  Ship  of  hides;  this  formed 
the  name  Corn  bantesy  part  of  the  Diofcuri,  who  were 
fuppofed  by  the  Greeks  to  have  been  the  fir  ft  Ship¬ 
builders.  Arabic  Cirracb ,  Navis  longa ;  hence 
Coirce ,  the  City  of  Corke  in  Ireland,  from  a  Settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Scuthi,  famed  for  this  naval  architect; 
the  City  Hill  retains  a  Ship  for  its  arms  or  infignia. 
So  in  like  manner  Bonde  is  an  honourable  family 
name  among  the  Suio-Goths,  carrying  the  fame  Ar¬ 
morial,  viz.  a  Ship  ;  Chaldaice  n'iX’Tiy  Khor-bana,  to 
build  with  hides ;  hence  / 3oiUjMxg9  olxixg,  domus,  from 
the  laft  comes  the  Gothic  Ek,  a  Ship ;  fo  Long  in 

,  Irifh 
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Irifh  is  a  Ship  and  a  Houfe ;  it  is  the  fame  in  this! 
Chinefe,  who  borrowed  it  from  the  Japanefe,  origi¬ 
nally  Scythians  from  the  Cafpian  Sea*  by  their  own 
hiflorical  accounts. 

• »  ¥ 

Of  thefe  confuted,  or  fewed  Veffels,  Homer  is  to 
be  underflood  as  Pliny  explains  the  paffage,  L.  24— 
94— .Thus  again  Antiphilus  in  Anthol.  Graec.  57* 

F o[j,(pog  d  'J/C  hiKczXog  IvoKuotriv  xol  cridyjpcg, 

"AAA oi  A (vw  Tolyoov  a^xon?]  ^sr&'icci. 

Non  clavus  rereus  nec  ferreus  eft  in  navibus, 

Sed  laterum  compages  lino  vincitur. 

The  Finns  carried  the  art  with  them  ;  they  built 
veffels  of  this  kind  to  hold  twelve  rowers  on  each 
fide,  as  we  learn  from  Sturlon.  T.  2.  p.  324.  “  Bina 
t(  navigia  per  Finnones  prope  lacuum  finum  iibi  con- 
ii  flrui  curavit  Sigurdus,  quorum  afferes  animalium 
66  nervis  jungebantur,  nullis  compadls  clavibus  fer* 
u  reis  :  interiora  navis  cum  falce  faligma  ligebantur  : 
“  duodecim  utrinque  ad  latera  conlidentibus  viris 
“  remigatoribus.,? 

The  Tyrians,  neighbours  to  our  Scythi,  feated  at 
Dor  and  at  Bethfean,  or  Scythopolis,  foon  learnt  this 
art  from  them ;  ufing  the  word  qo  Sap,  for  qiy  khur, 
a  hide,  for  they  are  fynonymous  ;  they  formed  ]5ES 
fapan,  texit,  obtexit,  Scpina ,  Navis,  proprie  magna 
<k  tedta.  Hence,  finding  our  South i  feated  at  Arth- 
rach  or  Gadiz,  and  that  it  was  fo  named  from  the 
Irifh  word  fignifying  Shipmen.  (whence  the  Greeks 
called  it  Erythrea) ;  they,  ambitious  of  the  honour 
of  being  thought  the  only  Seamen,  named  it  Sapan, 
or  Span,  whence  Spain,  Hifpania.  In  the  fame 
manner  they  tranflated  the  Hiberno-Scythian  Tar* 
tefs ,  and  Tarjheis ,  i.  e,  ultima  habitat!©,  ultima  Co¬ 
lon  by, 
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Ionia,  into  WHay  *  Ibereai,  whence  Iberia,  as  Feflus 
Avienus  honedly  has  proved,  of  which  hereafter  : — • 
from  this  tp  or  tp  Sap,  or  Schap,  comes  our  Scip, 
Ship,  &c. 

That  thefe  kind  of  Ships  were  in  ufe  over  the 
Globe,  from  the  Weftern  Ocean  to  the  Nile,  is  ele¬ 
gantly  handed  down  to  us  by  Lucan,  L.  4.  v.  130, 

Utque  habuit  ripas  Sicoris,  campofque  reliquit 
Primum  cana  falix  madefadto  vimine  parvam 
Texitur  in  puppim,  casfoque  indudta  juvenco 
Vedfcoris  patiens  tumidum  fuperenatat  amnem. 

Sic  Venetis  flagnante  Pado,  fufoque  Britannis 
Navigat  Oceano  :  iic,  cum  tenet  omnia  Nilus 
Conferitur  bibula  Memphtis  cymba  papyro. 

Our  Magogian  Scuthi,  or  Ship-men,  being  feated 
in  Armenia,  recorded  the  reding  of  the  Ark,  giving 
the  name  of  Leaban ,  Leabarn ,  Baris ,  Grad  or 
Garrad ,  Corrac>  &c»  1 3c*  (all  lignifying  in  Irilh  an 

Ark 

*  N.  B.  Eorp-aoi  in  Irifli  fignifies  the  Weftern  Country,  i.  e® 
Regio  ad  donfum. 

f  Lahean  from  ^7,  Arbor.  Baris,  from  DTQ  Comma, 
♦DTO  Coriarius  Grsec,  aptavit  Coriiim.  Syr. 

burfia,  Coriarius.  Arabice,  barj.  Nauta  pirata,  barjat  Navis 
magna  bellica.  (Gigg.  Caft.)  Talmud:  Corium,  pa.n- 

num.  Perfice,  Berza  pannum.  /Super*. 

Neptune  was  named  Scyphus  and  Scythius, 

Arab.  Sheza,  a  kind  of  a  fhip,  name  of  a  tree. 

S’DD  Pefil  idem  quod  Patfal  or  Pafal,  decorticare,  hinc 

<pd\t frog,  Lat.  Phazelus,  Navis  modica,  cujufmodi  olim  fiebant  ex 
ano  arboris  trunco  dolata  et  fculpto,  vel  etiam  ex  cortice,  nam 

/DD  pafal .  dolare,  fculpere,  (Thommaffin)  and  by  change  of 
letters  7DD  Sepel,  Vas  magnum. 

Coptice,  Efot.  Mercator,  navigator.  Irifli  Efs. 

Copt.  goi.  egeou.  Naves.  Irifh  LJige. 

The  Egyptians  fay,  the  art  of  ufing  the  wind  by  means  of  fails 
was  exceeding  ancient.  They  give  the  honour  of  this  difcovery 
to  fs-is :  and  lays  Gouget,  over  and  above  the  little  credit  which  is 
due  to  the  greater  part  of  the  hiftory  of  this  Princefs,  we  (hall  prove 

C  *  that 
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Ark,  Boat,  or  Ship),  to  fuch  mountains  on  which 
it  was  recorded  the  Ark  of  Noah  relied;  and  at 
the  fame  time  adopting  his  name  Naoi ,  to  fignify  a 
Ship  or  a  Mariner  *.  Hence  the  corrupted  names 
Car  due  hi,  Card  eel,  Cordyeei,  Cordueni ,  Gordi ,  Curdiy 
and  more  corretftly  by  Al.  Polyhifter,  Corcyrtei  'f, 
i.  e.  the  mountains  of  Arrarat.  From  Nicol  Damaf- 
cenus  we  find  this  mountain  was  alfo  called  Baris . 
“  An  a  Graecis  apud  quos  B wig,  barbari  navigii 
‘‘  genus  eft,  aut  ab  Armeniis  qui  Deam  coluerunt 
“  hujus  nominis, ”  fays  Bochart,  from  this  paflage  of 
Strabo,  tc  Abus  mons  eft  prope  viam  qua  itur  Ecba- 

that  this  difeovery  cannot  be  aferibed  to  the  Egyptians.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  having  learnt  the  art  from  the  Scythians,  and  adopted 
the  word  Efs,  a  fiiip,  they  aferibed  the  honour  of  the  invention 
to  their  goddefs  Ihs.  See  alfo,  Ann,  Reg.  1769. 

*  Navis. 

f  Quia  Arabice  Corcur  eft  navis  praelonga  ;  navis  magna. 
Bochart.  Carica  navigii  fpecies,  Navis  oneraria,  (Du  Cange,) 
tried  ill  Richard  IPs  time  ;  Caricum,  onus,  id.  whence  cargo. 

I»  the  hiftory  of  Armenia  by  Mofes  Choronenhs,  we  find  the 
Bolgi  or  Bolo,  under  the  name  of  Acrad:  this  in  Arabic  is  the 
plural  of  Curd \  or  the  Curdi  of  Curdiftan,  and  in  the  Perfian 
hiftory  they  are  faid  to  have  defeended  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
and  fettled  in  Cutba  or  Nabath  of  Babylon  :  that  is,  fays  De 
Herbelot,  about  the  Nabathean  fens ;  and  here  they  were  diftin- 
guiihed  by  the  name  of  Zohak .  Some  have  thought  that  they 
were  originally  Chaldacans,  and  that  they  were  named  Keldan  or 
Chaldseans,  the  Cafhdanim  of  the  Hebrews  and  Arabs. 

(D’Herbelot.) 

We  mufl  here  obferve  that  the  Nabathean  Fens  are  faid  to 
have  been  called  Cutba ,  and  that  an  ancient  King  of  Babylon 
there  cut  many  canals  from  the  Euphrates  into  the  Paludes,  and 
from  thence  into  the  Tigris.  Cultb  or  Cutb  in  Irifii  is  a  Canal ; 
a  fofs,  a  ditch  ;  on  this  laft  branch  ftood  Apamia ,  and  at  the  forks 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  ftood  Corke ,  or  Corche,  in  Irifii 
Cuircbe ,  the  city  of  Corke.  Nimrod  Gigas  is  efiet  qui  effodit 
aliquot  fluvios  in  Al  Irac ,  quas  deduxit  ex  Euphrate,  et  dicitur 
ejufmodi  efte  flumen  Cutba  in  via  Cupbce.  (Ahmed).  In  Perfic, 
Irak,  or  Erak,  or  Ark,  is  alfo  a  Canal,  the  fame  as  Cutb  in  Irifii, 
changed  by  the  Arabs  int®  Kufb. 

tana^ 
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u  tana,  prater  Baridis  dea  templum.”  We  fhal! 
hereafter  fhew  that  Barr-ecis  was  Luna ,  and  that  the 
Egyptian  Ifts  received  her  honours  as  a  Navigator 
from  the  Irifh  word  E/s  or  7/},  a  fhip.  Bochart  thinks 
Baris  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  JT-q  berith , 
i.  e.  fcedus,  Quia  in  illo  it>fo  monte  Deus  fcedus  contraxit9 
non  tam  cum  Noa ,  quam  cum  hominum  genere  univerfo% 
inde  data  in  fignum  foederis .  This  leads  me  to  the 
true  derivation  of  the  name  of  Armenia .  The  Mago- 
gians  or  Armenians  always  recorded  this  Covenant 
of  God  with  mankind,  and  annually  celebrated  the 
Mion,  Armion,  or  Breith ;  and  hence  Ar-mion-ia ,  li¬ 
terally  implies  the  country  of  the  Mountain  of  the 
Covenant 

The  Prophet  Jeremiah  records  the  Mountain  of 
the  Ark  and  of  the  Covenant,  in  chap.  51.  ver.  27. 
“  Set  ye  up  the  ftandard  in  the  land,  blow  the  trumpet 
among  the  Goim  :  prepare  the  Goim  againft  her  ;  call 
together  againft  her  the  Kingdoms  of  Arrarat ,  Minni 
and  Afchenaz :y>  for  the  Hebrew  Mini  the  Chaldee  has 
"H  har-Mini,  the  Mount  of  the  Covenant.  And 
here  I  muft  obferve,  that  Arrarat  is  a  Scythian 
name  for  the  mountain  of  the  Ship,  for  Art ,  or 
Aorth,  or  Arth,  is  a  Ship,  and  Ar  a  mountain  :  in  the 
Egyptian  language  erhot ,  as  gin-erhot ,  llavigatio,  in 
Irifh  Arthgim  navigate  ;  for  gin  in  Egyptick,  and  gim 
in  Irifh,  is  the  verb  facer e.  I  am  led  to  this  deri¬ 
vation,  feeing  the  Hebrew  Etymologifts  have  gone 
fo  much  out  of  the  way  for  an  explanation  of  Ar¬ 
rarat,  viz.  male  did  io  tremoris ;  aut  ex  Hebrao 

et  Syro  maledidio ,  five  lux  currentis :  and  we  learn 
from  Halt  ho ,  the  Armenian,  that  the  name  of  the 
mountain  in  their  language  is  Aurtb ,  which  perfectly 

*  Perhce  Armun,  a  pledge,  an  earned,  furety,  flipulation, 
any  thing  by  which  a  promife  is  confirmed  (Richagdfon).  Armen 
same  of  a  mountain  near  Burfa  in  Bvthihia.  (Do.) 
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cortefponds  with  the  Irifh  Aorth ,  or  Arthrac  a  Ship. 
So  Ao  hor  and  Eathar  from  Eatharac  a  Ship,  from 
snifi,  thora  pellis  &  ac  water  :  hence  the  Phoe¬ 
nician  Hercules  was  named  Melic-artus ,  or  Melee - 
Aorth ,  the  King  of  the  Ship,  or  the  Sailor  of  the 
Ship  it  i^  therefore  probable  that  was  ori¬ 

ginally  IDT)K  the  Vau  being  mifeaken  by  Copyifts 
for  i  Rf. 

The  Magogians  j  honoured  Noah  by  the  name  of 
Oig  uige ,  Sathar-naoi,  Ceiftur  or  Keijlurus ,  Fear-taom - 
ban,  that  is,  the  Giant  or  Hero  of  the  Ship  ;  the 
Ship  Voyager,  the  man  of  the  Ocean,  whence  the 
Greek  Ogyges,  Saturnus  §  the  Chaldee  Xifuthrus  and 
the  Etrufcan  Vertumnus ,  i.  e.  Neptune. 

Keift,  or  Ceifty  in  Irifh  is  an  Ark  or  Ship,  in  old 
Perfian  Keihti,  hence  Runjbur  Kifhte,  a  trading  Vef- 
fel ;  Kejhti  Noah,  Noahs  Ark.  Abydenus,  whore- 
cords  the  name  of  Xifuthrus,  is  fuppofed  to  have 

*  Hence  Melicerta  fonof  At  ha  mas  King  of  Thebes,  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  Sea  God  :  worfhip  was  paid  to  him  by  the  Greeks, 
and  games  inllituted  to  his  honour, 

f  Alterum  igitur  duorum  in  Genefi  accedit,  vel  pro  Arrare|r, 
Aruat  eft  legendum,  ut  Area  dicatur  in  montibus  Tauri  confer 
d-ifle,  vel  ft  a  flumina  tota  Armenia  major  Arrarat  vocari  conceda- 
tur.  Goropius  Becanus.  Indo-Scyth,  1.  §.  This  author  has  mif- 
taken  the  fenfe  of  Arth,  deriving  it  from  ms  arith,  rivus, 
ftagnum,  in  Irifti  arrith  :  the  miftake  of  the  Hebrew  copyifts  (if 
any)  lies  in  the  firft  R,  which  fhouid  be  V  ;  viz.  aurt. 

I  Midacritus.  Plumbum  ex  Caffiterides  infula  primus  appor- 
tavit  Midacritus.  Plinius,  L.  VII.  c.  36.  Bochart  thinks  this 
name  is  corrupted  from  Melicartus  the  Phoenician  name  of 
Hercules  ;  but  Midacritus  is  evidently  the  ^Egyptian 
name  of  the  fame  perfon  :  in  that  language  med  is  a  prepoiite,  as 
med- neb  dominatio,  from  nebei  dominus,  med-ouro  regnum, 
from  rex,  whence  (pov^  Pharaoh  :  med  fabe  fapientia^  from 
fabe  K^.iens,  in  like  manner  med-eihot,  a  bailor,  i.  e.  Midarchot, 
whence  Midacritus,  by  the  tranfpofttion  of  a  letter. 

§  Sathar  or  Seathar,  Lord,  it  is  alfo  a  name  of  God.  In  Phoe¬ 
nician  Soter-Noah,  Dominus  Noah.  In  Irifti  Sea- 

thar-naoi,  either  Dominus  Noah,  vel  Dominus  Navis. 
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taken  his  abftradf  from  the  Archives  of  the  Mede3 
and  Babylonians,  but  we  find  no  fuch  word  for  a  Ship 
in  the  Chaldean  Language.  Curb  is  another  name 
for  a  Ship  in  Irifh  (in  Arabic  Grab).  iOHy  ghariba 
Ch.  Navicula.  Carabus.  DMip  Karbit.  pell  is  &  Cia- 
Cairb  or  Cia-Crab  was  a  name  of  Noah ,  i.  e.  the 
the  man  of  the  Ships  :  this  was  the  Cecrops  or  Noah 
of  the  EaA,  Naoi  and  Naoib  (Arab.  Nahbua),  is  a. 
Ship  and  a  Sailor  :  in  Egyptian,  nebi  (natatio),  neph, 
Nauta :  tonn  is  the  Ocean,  the  Sea,  hence  Neptu - 
nus  :  and  from  Gia-naiob>  the  man  of  the  Ship,  I  con¬ 
jecture  came  the  Greek  K Niobe  was  the  fame 
perfon,  though  by  the  Greeks  mentioned  as  a  woman. 
See  Xenophon  de  aequivocis,  &  Dickenfoni  Delphi 
Phoeniciz.  p.  163.  Cabal  is  another  Irifli  word  for 
a  Ship.  Cablach  a  fleet.  Cab  lac  an ,  a  mariner.  Ca « 
blachda  naval :  in  the  Chaldee  EjH  Chebal,  & 

Chobla  Nauta  ;  from  Naoi  is  derived  the  Chaldee 
ani,  &  ania,  a  Ship  N 

Various 

*  From  Dtp  Kis.  Lignum,  or  Keft.  Salk. 

Kifma  frtiftrutn  ligni,  p’p  Kis.  Cochleare  lignum.  Ceas  or 
Kas  in  Irifli  is  a  IkifF,  and  Uairkeas  a  cock-boat ;  fays  Keating,' 
p.  148.  Kijh  a  fmall  boat  on  the  I  hames — Scytho-Scandice 
Kaus  pelles.  Kis  in  Arabic  is  a  rock  or  impediment  under  water, 
dangerous  to  mariners,  whence  the  kijh  a  dangerous  land  bank 
in  the  harbour  of  Dublin.  The  Ciffii  and  the  Cuthse  or  Chutaei 
were  the  fame  people.  Chutaei  enim  iidem  qui  Ciffii,  nempe 
Sufianae  incola  adortum  Babylonia.  Bochart,  Vol.  I.  1.  iii.  c.  9. 
ad  ortum  Babylonia,  that  is  in  Oman ,  where  we  place  the 
Cuthce.  Ciffii  is  from  Ceas  a  Blip,  or  fkiff ;  Uairceas,  a  long 
boat,  a  cock-boat ;  hence  one  of  the  Irifh  princes  was  named 
JJairceas ,  from  his  conftru&ing  a  number  of  fmall  veffels.  See 
Keating,  as  above. 

The  Arabs  would  call  thefe  mariers  or  fhipmen,  Gral ;  they 
would  call  themfelves  Carbae ,  and  Carbanae ,  and  under  this  name 
we  find  them  in  Agatharcides.  His  autem  (i.  e.  Caflanitis) 
contigui  habitant  Carbi  KclpQoi  in  coiatinente,  quam  portus  excipit 
profundus  in  quo  plurimi  fuerunt  fontes  :  deinceps  autem  ad- 
haeret  gens  Sabaeorum.  And  Diodorus,  Foil  has  funt  K«hCo» 

C  3  Carbi 
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Various  are  the  opinions  of  the  learned  concern¬ 
ing  the  name  Scytha .  As  to  the  derivation  fome  give 
of  it  from  fhooting,  it  is  eafily  determined  whether 
it  be  well  grounded  or  not.  If  it  could  be  fhewn  that 
the  Scythians  ufed  a  word  like  this  to  fignify  a  bow, 
an  arrow,  or  to  Ihoot,  yet  this  would  be  of  very  little 
weight,  as  the  people  themfelves  teftify  that  they  did 
not  call  themfelves  Scythians  on  that  account.  Among 
the  Greeks,  this  word  fignified  neither  to  Ihoot,  nor 
a  fhooter,  not  even  in  a  figurative  fenfe ;  ra¬ 

ther  fignified  to  caroufe ;  and  the  Medes  and  Perfians 
were  no  lefs  famous  for  {hooting  than  the  Scythians; 
what  reafon  then  fhould  move  them  to  give  their 
neighbours  the  name  of  Shooters?  as  if  bows  and  ar¬ 
rows  had  been  unknown  to  them  (they  called  them¬ 
felves  Bolgi,  and  the  fynonymous  Greek  word  is 
c-xvQai,  Coriarii).  When  Cyaxeres  committed  fome 
youths  to  the  Scythians  for  inftrudtion,  it  was  not 
on  account  of  their  being  good  markfmen,  but  be- 
caufe  they  were  famous  for  hunting,  to  which  {hoot¬ 
ing  was  not  an  indifpenfable  qualification ;  and  in  the 
chace  the  Northern  Scythians  were  known  to  excell, 
as  much  as  the  Southern  Scythians  did  in  navigation 
and  commerce  But  they  were  all  more  famous 

for 

Carhi  didi,  quos  fequuntur  Sabad.  Pliny  calls  them  Cerhani . 
This  mixture  of  people  on  the  coafl  of  Oman ,  particularly  at 
Tehama,  is  noted  by  the  Arabian  Geographer.  Here,  fays  he, 
are  wanderers  from  every  race.  Bochart  derives  the  Carbi 
from  Kerab  helium,  and  thinks  they  were  a  warlike  people  ; 
we  read  of  them  in  the  hiftory  of  the  merchandize  of  the  Red 
Sea,  but  I  don’t  recoiled  the  inhabitants  of  the  coaif  were  ever 
remarkable  for  military  exploits.  Scytho-Scandice  Karii :  Anglo- 
Sax.  Caravall.  Navis. 

*  Mor  an  muirriuch  im  trath  tonn  :  i.  e.  they  trafficked  much 
by  fea.  (Liber  Lecanus,  a  very  ancient  Irilh  MS,  p.  18.) 

This  line  of  Japhet  derive  all  their  names  from  the  fea  or 
fea  fliores  in  profane  hi  dory.  Cumberland,  by  arguments  not 
ealily  anfwered,  proves  Nereus  of  Sanchoniatho  to  be  Japhet. 

(  in  Irilh  Naoire  a  failor).  The  bilhop  alfo  proves  that  Pontus 

was 
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for  the  Sword  than  the  Bow ;  for  Herodotus,  in  bis 
account  of  the  actions  between  Cyrus  and  the  Maf- 
fagetae,  fays  exprefsly,  that  both  armies  were  equal 
whilft  they  ufed  only  their  arrows,  but  that  the  Scy¬ 
thians  turned  the  fcale  when  they  came  to  handle 
the  fabres ;  hence  the  Irifh  never  named  any  of  their 
princes  or  generals  by  any  words  implying  bow  or 
arrow;  but  many  were  called  Swordfmen,  as  Colpa- 
Cliamh,  &c.  &c. :  or  they  named  their  Princes  by 
fome  word  betokening  art,  fcience,  knowledge  ;  as 
Seal  and  Scalaith,  which  is  the  Phoenician  aud  Chal¬ 
dean  intelligere,  intueri,  afpicere,  confiderare, 
attendere,  animadvertere ;  hence  Seal  fignifies  a  Prince 
or  Governor,  and  Scal-iath ,  a  Lord  of  a  certain  dif- 
tridL  Omnibus  autem  (Scythis)  nomen  effe  Scolotis 
Regis  cognomen.  Sed  Scythas  Grseci  appellavere, 

was  the  fon  of  Nereus.  Pontus  had  two  children,  a  fon  Pofeidon 
or  Neptune,  (in  Iriih  Fofa-tonn  a  dweller  on  the  fea),  and  a 
daughter  Si  don,  who,  being  a  charming  linger,  was  the  fir  ft  who 
compofed  Odes  (in  \nfh  Jidbnim,  to  fing).  Nereus,  Pontus  and 
Pofeidon  or  Neptune,  every  body  knows  to  relate  to  the  fea  and 
its  fea  fhores. 

The  like  confirmation  we  have  from  the  Greek  hi  dories,  that 
the  line  of  Pofeidon  or  Neptune  is  confident  with  Sanchoniatho’s 
genealogy  here,  making  him  the  grandfon  of  Nereus  or  Japhet. 
They  own  that  Pofeidon  had  feized  on  Attica  by  a  ftroke  of  his 
trident  before  Athena  came  there.  In  Apollodorus  we  find,  that 
from  Oceanus  is  derived  Inachus ,  and  in  his  line  the  elded  Pelafgus 
is  placed  very  near  the  beginning.  See  Cumberland,  Sanction, 
p.  259.  268. 

The  bifhop,  with  good  authority,  has  proved  the  Pelafgi  or 
Pelagi  were  japhetans.  All  writers  agree  that  they  were  Phoe¬ 
nicians  ;  eonfequently  the  Phoenicians  were  Japhetans,  and  not  of 
Ham,  as  has  been  generally  imagined,  from  the  Greeks  con¬ 
founding  them  with  the  Canaanites,  with  whom  they  mixed. 
I  judge,  fays  Cumberland,  that  the  prime  families  of  japhet 
and  Ham  were  feated  at  no  great  diltance  from  each  other, 
and  fometimes  had  fair  corref'pnndence,  and  fometimes  fell  into 
wars  of  friendly  comport  between  them  :  Sanchoniatho  affords 
an  indance  in  his  own  town  Berytus,  which  he  tells  us  Cronus 
gave  to  Fofidon  and  the  Cabiri. 

C  4  fays 
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fays  Herodotus  This,  fays  Mr.  Baumgarten,  is 
no  other  than  the  word  Sultan ,  which,  among  Eu* 

*  ropean  and  other  adjacent  Tartars,  fignifies  no  more 
than  a  Lord  of  the  Country :  The  Scolati  of  Hero¬ 
dotus  were,  by  his  own  account,  of  Royal  extraction, 
and  all  of  them  were  diftinguilhed  by  a  Royal  appel¬ 
lation. 

As  to  the  name  Saca9  Mr.  Baumgarten  thinks  it  is 
derived  from  fu9  foo ,  fcho ,  Jfata,  or  fchat ,  which,  in 
the  Perfian,  Turkifh,  and  many  Tartarian  dialeCts, 
even  fo  far  as  Hindoftan,  fignify  an  hundred?  and  as 
it  is  well  known,  that  a  multitude  is  often  denoted 
by  a  determinate  number,  fo  Saca  or  Saga  literally 
fignifies  an  hundred  hords,  but  is^underdood  to  im- 
ply  a  people  confiding  of  innumerable  hords,  which, 
fays  he,  is  certainly  the  proper  denomination  of  the 
entire  body  of  the  Scythians  'f.  This,  I  own,  cor- 
refponds  with  Pliny’s  defcription  ;  Ultra  funt  Scy- 
tharum  populi.  Perfie  illos  Sacas  in  univerfum  ap- 
pellavere  a  proxima  gente,  antiqui  Aramasos  :  mul¬ 
titude  populorum  innumera  J  ;  and  with  the  Irifh 
Sgoth ,  a  multitude,  Chaldee  v)D.  JT1KOT*  DOT,  i-  e. 
Copia,  multitude  abundantia,  from  the  root  yjD,  au¬ 
ger  i3  abundare.  We  have  given  a  derivation  well 
adapted  to  hidorical  fadfs. 

Ptolemy  properly  places  the  Saco;  in  Badfriana;  and 
as  Gbomar  was  their  Metropolis,  the  Authors  of  the 
Univ.  Hidory  fay,  thefe  mud  be  G omerians .—We 
diall  hereafter  fhew  that  the  G omerians  took  a  very 
different  route,  and  that  Gbomar  in  Irifh  fignifies  a 
plain,  or  valley  between  hills,  whence  we  have  a 
Baile-Chomara  in  Ireland,  a  Village  fo  called  from  its 
fituation-,  and  this  is  the  true  Origin  of  the  name 
Cimmeril ,  a  people  living  m  Valleys. 

*  Lib.  XIV.  p,  226—50. 
f  Obferv.  on  the  Univ.  Hid.  Vol.  II. 
i  Lib,  VI,  ch,  xvii,  > 

Thi 

&  a 
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This  confufion  of  general  names  made  Strabo  fay^ 
(C  that  the  ancient  Greeks  called  all  the  Northern 
tc  Nations  Scythi  and  Celto-Scythi ,  without  diflindtion; 
Ci  but  they  knew  little  or  nothing  of  thefe  People, 
“  or  of  the  Perlians,  Medes,  or  Syrians;  and  all 
iC  they  had  written  of  them  was  mere  fable 

The  Author  of  the  Recherches fur  /’ origine  &  les pro- 
gres  des  Adts  de  la  Grece ,  obferves,  ec  that  the  name  of 
“  Scolati  is  anterior  to  that  of  Scythi,  and  that  of  Saca^ 
te  mull  have  preceded  that  of  Scolati  fince  the  prince 
“  that  bore  it  was  born  of  the  Saca*  The  name  of  this 
"  people,  fo  ancient,  has  never  been  changed,  or  at  lead 
**  has  received  fo  little  variation,  as  to  be  difcovered, 
not  only  in  China  and  Japan,  but  alfo  in  every  country 
<c  they  originally  inhabited.  The  UJbeck  Tartars,  a 
cc  divifion  of  the  Monguls ,  call  themfelves  Zagais  ; 
“  and  their  Country,  of  which  Samarcande  is  the  Ca- 
“  pital,  is  called  Zagathaia ,  or  Zagaia ,  which  is  the 
“  fame  as  Sacaia”  We  fhall  only  add  on  this  fub- 
jedt,  that  the  learned  ProfeiTor  Bayer  obferves,  that 
the  word  Scythed  was  unknown  to  the  mod  ancient 
Greek  writers,  and  that  it  is  not  of  Grecian  origin: 
and  he  adds,  it  was  not  the  name  the  Scythians 
called  themfelves.  Bayer  is  fo  far  right,  that  they 
called  themfelves  originally  Bolgi ,  that  is,  Hydemep, 
becaufe  their  veffels  were  made  of  Hydes,  and  the 
Greeks  confequently  call  them  cn cv&ca,  Skuthai,  i.  e. 
Hydemen,  Coriarii  j',  where  thefe  Bolgi  had  mixed 
with  the  Dadanites,  and  had  traded  to  Babylon, 
where  they  fold  the  Scoth  of  their  Bolgi ;  they  then 

m  Strabo  L.  XL 

f  The  Greek  word  correfponding  to  Bolgi,  is  i.  e.  Co¬ 

riarii,  whence  Stephanus  juftly  derives  the  name  Scythe,  and 
crKv9o7ro>.ir.  Coriarii  Urbs,  i.  e.  Scythopolis.  Steph.  de  Urb, 
p.  216.  In  like  manner  the  Irifti  Efcip,  Scip.  Skiph,  a  (hip  is 
the  nlPn'2"*^  Sichiphe  of  the  Orientalifts,  i.  e.  Sicca-pellis,  or 
Navis -pell  is.  See  p.  18. 
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took  on  them  the  name  of  Scothi  or  Scuthi,  th« 
Chaldean  name  for  a  fbip,  and  by  this  name  they 
were  known  on  the  Red  Sea,  where  they  failed  the 
./Egyptian  lhips ;  hence  the  Allegory,  that  their  King 
was  married  to  Scota ,  a  daughter  of  the  -Egyptian 
monarch ;  as  Erythrus,  or  Hercules,  was  faid  to  be 
married  to  Erytha,  i.  e.  a  Ship.  They  called  them- 
folves  Mil-efs  or  Lord  of  the  Ship,  Sailors,  whence 
the  name  Milefs  or  Miiefius  *,  fynonymous  to  Milec- 
aurt  or  Melicartus,  and  probably  Hercules  is  alfo 
derived  from  their  Arg-iul ,  a  failing  by  the  Compafs. 
The  Compafs  is  faid  to  have  been  known  to  the  Chi- 
nefe  1115  years  before  Chrifl  (Playfair)  ;  why  not  to 
the  Tartars  and  Scythians  ?  Arg  is  a  fhip*  and  iul  is  to 
turn  round,  it  fignifies  alfo  an  index.  Rare  is  the 
Heavens,  and  Earc-iul  deferibes  the  inftrument  turn¬ 
ing  to  a  certain  point  of  the  Heavens  jv. 

The  Magogian  Scythians,  mailers  of  Armenia  and 
Mefapotamia,  diftinguifhed  that  part  of  it  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  AEgsan  and  Mediterranean 
Seas,  by  the  name  of  Jar,  Jaran,  Eire,  or  Eirin,  fig- 

^  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  names  inlrifh,  we  are  aflured  by 
the  fragment  of  a  very  ancient  poem,  written,  it  is  faid,  by  Amer- 
gin,  who  was  a  Milefian,  and  arrived  in  the  firfi:  expedition  ;  this 
fragment  is  preferved  in  the  Liber  Lecanus  or  Leabar  Lecan, 
p,  13.  and  concludes  thus  : 

Tuatha  mac  Mileadh 
Mileadh  Lomge  libearn. 

i.  e. 

Lords  were  Miiefius  fons 
Miiefius  of  the  Libearn  fhip. 

t 

Libearn  is  the  Chaldee  ^3*1  Libernia  Naves  caudicarits  et 
bellicse  ex  tabulis  craffionibus  fadtas-  unde  %f€ep»ot,  (Plantavit. 

Lex.)  .. 

f  When  the  Greeks  came  to  underfiand  that  Cull  in  the  Scy¬ 
thian  language  was  a  club  and  Err,  a  hero,  they  thought  Her- 
cules  derived  from  Err  cull  or  the  Club-Hero,  and  thus  they  re- 
prefented  him  ;  and  the  fymbol  of  Hercules  being  the  trunk  of 
sq  olive  tree  confirmed  them  in  the  mitiake, 

nifying 
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nifying  by  thefe  words,  the  Weft  ;  they  are  the  fame 
as  the  Phoenician  “VTIH  Ahur,  yHHK  Aharon,  i.  e. 
poftremus,  occidentalis  Hence  we  find  in  Rivola, 
that  Ahiran  is  the  name  of  Armenia,  and  Abirnac  an 
Armenian,  in  the  Armenian  language.  The  Country 
Eaftward  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Scythians  named  Oire, 
and  Oircbe ,  denoting  the  Eaft,  from  TIM  or  Lux* 
item  Aurora  -f1. — Prof.  Bayer  thinks  this  name  was 
peculiar  to  Ofrhoes ,  and  that  it  was  written  Urhoi 
(terminatione  Aramaea),  i.  e.  Sol,  Lux,  Ignis  J. — 
The  level  plains  of  this  Country  the  Scythians  named 
Hire,  or  Ur,  words  which  exprefs  a  moift  place,  a 
valley  ;  hence  the  City  of  Ur,  near  Nifibus ,  on  the 
River  Migdonius ;  Ur  alfo  fignifies  Fire,  Light,  the 
Sun  ;  hence  the  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  on  the  South 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  :  the  fimilarity  of  names  has 
occafioned  much  confufion  in  the  Geography  of  the 
Ancients.  This  part  of  the  Country  containing 
Sbinaar ,  or  Singara ,  JSaarda,  Migdon,  and  feveral 
places  recorded  in  the  Irifh  Hiftory,  we  fhall  annex 
a  Map  of  ancient  Mefopotamia,  from  Bochart,  Du- 
frefnoy,  &c.  § 

Ebir  Scuit  the  5th  in  defcent  from 

Magog,  pafted  over  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  peopled 
that  Country,  named  Scythia  intra  and  extra  Imaum, 
or  the  Northern  Scythians,  or  Hyperboreans.  Thefe 
people  did  not  fettle  in  towns,  but  led  a  wandering 
life,  whence  they  were  named,  by  the  Southern  Scy¬ 
thians,  Tuath-rianuigh ,  or  Tuaraniugh,  the  wander- 
ing  people.  The  Perfians  fay  that  the  Tourani ,  or 

*  Bochart.  Phai, 

f  Idem. 

i  Hiltoriae  Ofrhoense,  p.  4. 

§  Sacce,  nam  et  Bactrianam  occupaverunt,  et  optimam  Ar¬ 
menia  tellurem,  quam  a  fe  Sacafenam  denominaverunt.  Strabo, 
L.  X.  p.  5 1 1 .  Thus  we  fee  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  Sacae-Seana, 
the  Old  Sac&,  were  llili  exiting  in  Armenia. 
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•  *  »  •  %  , 

Northern  Scythians,  were  fo  called  from  Tour^  Son 

of  Feridoun,  a  King  of  Per  ha  of  the  firfi:  Dvnafty, 
named  Pijh-dadiens  :  that  Four  had  an  elder  brother 
named  Irag,  who  had  Perfia  for  his  inheritance  ;  and 
Four  was  obliged  to  pafs  the  Gihon ,  or  Oxus ,  and  to 
reign  in  the  Tranfoxane  Provinces,  Mirkhound 
writes,  that  the  City  of  Mauaralnachar  on  the  Eaft 
of  Bahr  Khozan ,  i,  e.  Cafpian  Sea,  was  built  by  Tour9 
from  whom  all  beyond  the  Oxus  was  named  Four  an . 
Aimed  Ben  Arabfliah  fays,  that  Furquejlan  was  named 
from  this  Four ;  but  the  learned  D’Herbelot  clearly 
proves,  that  neither  was  Furquejlan  named  from 
Four ,  or  Iran  from  lrag\  as  the  Perfians  fabuloufly 
relate. 

The  Arabs,  Perfians,  and  Turks  have  always  dif- 
tinguifhed  the  Northern  from  the  Southern  Scy¬ 
thians  :  by  the  name  Jagiuge  and  Magiuge,  or  Gog 
and  Magog,  fays  D’Herbelot,  they  underhand  the 
fame  as  they  do  by  Gin  and  Magin ,  or  Fcbin  and 
Matchin  ;  that  is,  the  Northern  Chinefe  and  the 
Southern  Chinefe.  (See  D’Herbelot  at  Magiuge). 
Hence  we  find  the  City  of  Magog  in  Syria,  &c.  Our 
Colony  of  the  Magogians  never  went  North  of  the 
Cafpian  Sea,  but  extended  from  thence  Southward 
and  Eaflward.  And  under  the  word  Turk,  D’Her¬ 
belot  obferves,  that  the  Arabian  and  Perfian  Authors 
agree,  that  the  Share  of  the  Land  that  fell  to  japhet 
and  his  Children,  was  from  the  Gordian  Mff.  to  the 
Eaftern  Sea%  and  all  to  the  North  of  it. 

My  reader  being  now  prepared  for  the  ancient 
hiftory  of  Ireland,  we  mult  obferve,  that  the  ancient 
Armenians  and  Magogian  Scythians,  from  whom  the 
Xrifh  defcended,  having  been  one  and  the  fame  peo¬ 
ple,  both  named  Eirineach ,  or  Ahiranach  ;  it  will  not 
be  furprizing  to  find,  that  the  tranfadfions  of  their 
Anceflors  in  Armenia,  being  either  handed  down  by 

tradition 
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sradition  or  records,  have  been  miftaken  for  the 
tranfadtions  of  thefe  people  in  Eirin  or  Ireland  ;  and 
the  fame  of  the  Expeditions  of  the  Scythians  into 
Iran  or  Perha. 

For  example  :  when  we  find  in  Mofes  Choronenfis 
the  fabulous  ftory  of  Noah’s  Niece,  voyaging  acrofs 
the  Euxine  Sea,  and  fettling  in  Ahuran  or  Eirinn ,  i.  e. 
the  Weft,  we  are  not  to  be  furprized  to  find  the 
Irifh  Bards  bring  her  to  Eirinn  or  Ireland  ;  or  when 
we  find  in  the  Annals  of  Armenia  a  people  named 
Gein-Ehonni ,  that  is,  Sea-faring  men,  from  whom 
came  Cadmus ;  we  are  not  to  follow  Mofes  Choro¬ 
nenfis,  and  fay,  thefe  were  Canaanites  (from  a  popu¬ 
lar  notion,  that  Cadmus  was  a  Canaanite)  *,  they  were 
indeed  Phoenicians ,  the  offspring  of  Magog,  among 
whom  wedhall  find  Cadmus  in  the  fequel  of  this  Hif- 
tory,  and  the  caufe  of  his  being  thought  to  have 
been  an  Egyptian.  It  the  Armenians  have  their 
Gelam ,  a  hero  and  leader,  the  Irifh  have  their  Golamh , 
which  was  a  Cognomen  of  Milefius,  the  conqueror  of 
Spain  and  of  Ireland.  Golamh  dies,  and  leaves  his 
Kingdom  to  Heremon the  Armenian  Gelem  dies, 
and  leaves  his  Kingdom  to  Herman  :  ££  Gelamius  Har- 
“  man  genuit,  et  poft  aliquot  inde  annos  mortuus  eft, 
<£  cum  id  mandati  filio  fuo  Harman  dediffet.  Mofis 
“  Chorenenfis,”  p.  34.  u  Has  autem  narrationes,  feu 
c£  ver^  font,  five  fa  life,  nihil  laboramusff  Idem,  p.ig* 
If  the  Armenians  fay  they  are  defcended  of  Japhetus, 
Haigh  or  Oig, 'that  is,  Japhet  the  Giant,  we  {hall  find, 
the  Magogian  Scythians,  or  Irifh,  to  draw  their  de- 
fcent  from  the  Anceftor  of  Magog,  or  Japhet  Gadul , 
whence  they  have  to  this  day  diftinguifhed  themfelves 
by  the  name  of  Gaduli  or  Gaodhal\ ;  and  this  was  the 
rnoft  proper  name,  becaufe  the  facred  penman  gives 
him  the  epithet  of  Gadul  hra,  by  which  he  means 

a  man 
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a  man  of  extraordinary  ftature.  And  Sem,  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  Japhet,  Gadul.  Genefis,  chap.  x.  ver.  i.  the 
Seventy  tranllate  it  Japhet,  the  elder ;  yet  Mofes 
mentions  him  laft  ;  but  if  ddefi  or  youngeft,  the 
word  gadul  implies  greats  magnum  effe  vel  fieri. 
Goadal  Glas  oraidhtor  Gaodhai ,  from  the  &r!?n  Ga¬ 
dul  Glaz,  illuftris  Gadul,  the  Irifh  derive  their 
name  of  Gadelians.  (Keating,  p.  68.  from  an  ancient 
poem).  And  the  Pofterity  of  this  Gadul-glas  were 
called  Scuthtf.  (Polichronicon.  ch.  37.  L.  x.  agus 
Luchdna  Scuitia  jaor  0  cumhad  gach  cine ;  and  the 
Scythian  people  were  never  conquered.  Scythse 
ipfi  perpetuo  ab  alieno  imperio  aut  inadti,  aut  in- 
vidti  manferunt.  Darium  regem  Perfarum  turpi  ab 
Scythia  furnmoverunt  fuga.  Cyrum  cum  omni  exerc- 
tu  trucidarunt.  Alexandri  magni  ducem  Zopyrona 
pari  ratione  cum  copiis  univerfis  cjeleverunt :  Roma- 
norum  audivere  fed  non  fenfere  Arma.  ( juftinius, 
Herodotus,  &c.  &c.) 
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Speedily  will  be  publifhed, 

COLLECTANEA  DE  REBUS 
HIBERNICIS, 

No,  XIV.  Vol.IV. 

Containing  a  Vindication  of  the  Ancient  History 
of  Ireland  ;  proving  from  Scripture  and  from 
ancient  Greek  Authors*  that  the  Iriih  Hiftory  is 
founded  on  facts.  From  original  Irifti  MSS. 
with  Remarks  on  each  Chapter,  wherein  is  fhewn, 

TH  E  original  fettlement  of  the  Magogian  Scy¬ 
thians,  in  Armenia ;  the  ancient  hiilories  of 
Armenia  ana  of  Ireland,  collated  ;  proved  to  be  the 
fame.  The  migration  of  the  Armenian  Scythians, 
down  the  Euphrates ;  their  fettlements  on  the  Perfian 
Gulph*  in  Oman  and  round  the  borders  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  of  the  Red  Sea  :  That  they  were  the  Am 
Sum  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Ichthycphagi  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks :  Their  mixing  with  the  Dadanites  of 
Chaldea,  and  the  migration  of  feme  of  thefe  mixed 
Colonies  to  Tibet,  and  to  Japon ;  their  navigations 
acrofs  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from  the  Red  Sea  to 
Tartefs  in  Spain  :  Their  fettlement  in  Canaan,  at 
Dor,  and  Bethfean,  alias  Scythopolis,  in  the  lot  of  the 
half  tribe  of  Manaffeh  :  their  mixing  with  the  Tyrians: 
their  migrations  to  Sicily,  Africa,  Spain,  and  the  Bri¬ 
tannic  Illes :  Their  flight  from  Tyre  to  Spain,  with 
Itb ,  Governor  of  Tyre,  when  befieged  by  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar;  his  purfuit  of  Ith  to  Spain,  and  of  their 
final  departure  from  Spain  to  Ireland,  under  Ith, 
commonly  called  the  Milelian  expedition  :  Of  their 
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expulfion  from  England,  by  the  Cymmerig,  or  Welch 
Britons,  and  of  their  ‘  confinement  to  the  North  of 
Scotland,  Manxs,  and  Ireland. 

Of  their  arts  and  fciences,  and  of  their  {kill  in 
aftronomy  and  navigation ;  proved  to  be  the  loft  an¬ 
cient  people  of  Monfieur  Bailly ;  proofs  of  their  hav¬ 
ing  the  ufe  of  letters  before  the  arrival  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  Miffionaries ;  that  the  unknown  characters  of 
Perfepolis  are  the  Ogham  letters  of  the  Irifh.  Frag¬ 
ments  of  ancient  Irifh  aftronomy ;  proof  that  the 
fcience  of  aftronomy  begun  in  Armenia. 

Of  idolatry  in  general;  that  one  general  fyftem 
was  formed  before  the  difperfion  ;  that  the  Dniidical 
Religion  was  part  of  the  general  fyftem,  and  not 
peculiar  to  Gaul  and  Britain. 

Of  the  Pagan  Religion  of  the  ancient  Irifh,  collated 
with  the  Egyptian,  Chaldsean,  Perfian,  and  Tibetan, 

Of  the  Temples,  Altars,  Antra,  &c.  &c. 

Illuftrated  with  Maps  and  feveral  Engravings. 

By  C.  VALLANCEY,  LL.  D.  &c. 


